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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SEXUAL DIFFERENCES IN SIZE AMONG BIRDS 


DEAN AMADON 


Lamont Curator of Birds, Chairman, Department of Birds, American Museum of Natural History 


(Read November 14, 1958) 


THE egg cells of animals are large, yolk-filled, 
nutritive, inactive; the sperm cells small, active, 
and without reserves of stored food. This dis- 
parity in the basic sex cells tends to be reflected 
in the size of the animals themselves. Females 
of many spiders, insects, fishes, and some am- 
phibians such as toads (Bufo) are larger and 
heavier-bodied than the males. An extreme 
is the deep-sea angler fish of the family Ceratiidae 
in which the tiny male attaches himself to the 
body of his vastly larger mate and in time be- 
comes little more than a parasitic appendage. 
All his organ systems, save only the reproduc- 
tive, degenerate. 

In the higher vertebrates, including some 
reptiles, and especially birds and mammals, the 
situation is reversed and the male is usually the 
larger of the two sexes. The reason for this 
will be considered later, but first we may men- 
tion one family of birds, the hummingbirds 
(Trochilidae), in which the male is the smaller 
sex in many of the species. In the ruby-throated 
hummingbird, Archilochus colubris, of eastern 
North America, for example, the length of the 
wings (an index to size) averages 38.5 milli- 
meters in the males and 44.5 in the females. 
An interesting corollary of this size disparity, 
demonstrated by Mr. Crawford H. Greenewalt, 
is that the smaller males average 55 wing beats 
per second as compared with 50 in the females. 

In most birds, however, as already stated, 
males are larger. Darwin (1874, here cited from 
a 1922 edition), in his The Descent of Man and 
Selection in Relation to Sex, published a great 
deal of information on sexual dimorphism. His 
explanation of the superior size of the male in 
most species of higher vertebrates, including 
birds, was that the males compete with one 
another for mates. In this struggle those that 
are larger or stronger than the average will have 
an advantage. They will secure more mates 
and leave more offspring. In so far as their 
larger size is hereditary it will be preserved by 
natural selection. In other words, the larger 
size of the males of most birds and mammals is 
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an adaptation. This explanation by Darwin is 
accepted to the present day, and the present 
review seeks only to marshal further evidence 
in its support and to discuss certain exceptions. 

Even among insects, contrary to the general 
rule, the male is larger than the female in a few 
species in which the males do contest with each 
other for mates. One of these is the Hercules 
beetle, Dynastes hercules. As Dr. William Beebe 
(1947) has shown, the male of this species seeks 
to grasp his rival, raise him aloft, and crash him 
against the ground. Successful in this, he may 
then sometimes pick up the much smaller female 
bodily and carry her away from the scene of 
conflict. 

Among birds the male is larger than the female 
in most species, including all those comprising 
certain families. In a considerable number of 
species the sexes are alike in size. 
ing species—those in which the female is the 
larger—are, as noted below, confined chiefly to 
a few families. 


The remain- 


In some species in which the male is the larger 
as shown by skeletal or other measurements, 
the difference is very slight, so much so that in 
the laying season the female may temporarily 
weigh more than the male. Eaton (1957) has 
given an example in the wood warbler genus 
Seiurus. In most species the size differential is 


somewhat greater and it 


five to ten per cent 
may be much more. 

Assuming, as implied above, that when males 
contest for mates those of superior size are 
favored, how is this selection translated genet- 
ically into increased size of the males only? One 
might expect that most mutations will not be 
sex-linked and will affect both sexes equally. 
But each species occupies its own particular 
ecological niche, and selective factors will usually 
prevent pronounced changes in size in either 
direction. Variation is only permissible within 
limits, and one may suppose that the advantages 
to the males of greater size outweigh the dis- 
advantages, whereas in the females they do not. 
In other words, greater size becomes a secondary 
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sexual character of the male, and the genetic 
and hormonal background may be assumed to 
be similar to that involved in other types of 
secondary sexual dimorphism. 

In birds of polygamous or promiscuous mating 
habits, the size dimorphism is often greater than 
in monogamous As an example of the 
extent of size dimorphism in some polygamous 
species of birds, one may cite the following. In 
the eastern wild turkey (Meleagris gallopavo 
silvestris) large hens weigh about fourteen pounds ; 
gobblers up to twenty-five, or almost twice as 
much. Comparable differences exist in such 
species as. the great bustard (Otis tarda), some 
of the larger pheasants, and in a few other 
groups. In the capercaillie (Tetrao urogallus), 
largest of the grouse, the male weighs more than 
twice as much as the female. 


ones. 


In these families the larger species often show 
relatively greater sexual size dimorphism as well 
as greater development of other secondary sexual 
characters than do the smaller ones. 
(1950) has discussed this. 


Rensch 
In the grouse (Tetra- 
onidae) some of the smaller species like the 
ptarmigans (Lagopus) monogamous, the 
larger species such as the sage grouse (Centro- 
cercus) highly polygamous or promiscuous. 

The following average weights of European 
grouse, taken from (1942) excellent 
study, will show how dimorphism increases as 
the total size becomes greater : 


are 


Hagen’s 


Male Females 
Hazel grouse 
( Tetrastes 


Rock ptarmigan 


369 grams 370 grams 


bonasia) 
519 grams 421 grams 

(Lagopus mutus) 
Willow ptarmigan 


(Lagopus lagopus) 


584 grams 517 grams 


Black grouse ,269 grams 945 grams 
(Lyrurus tetrix 
Capercaillie 


(Tetrao urogallus) 


4,230 grams 1,985 grams 


Among the songbirds, the blackbirds and 
orioles (Icteridae) may be cited as a family in 
which the smaller species are usually monog- 
amous or partly monogamous and show only 
moderate size dimorphism, while the larger 
species are polygamous and show greater dimor- 
phism. Selander (1958) has published data to 
illustrate this. 

It is not difficult to 


understand why polyg- 
amous or promiscuous 


species should show a 
greater degree of size dimorphism. In such 
species each successful male will have several 
mates. It is not necessary that there be as 
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many males as females. The former are, to a 
degree, expendable. Hence adverse selective 
factors as regards increasing size will be less 
stringent in polygamous species. Eventually, 
to be sure, counterselection will become opera- 
tive and put a check on increasing size. In the 
great bustard (Otis tarda) or the wild turkey 
(Meleagris gallopavo), for example, the size of 
the males is now approaching the upper limits 
at which flight is possible, at least in ground- 
dwelling birds. 

There is some evidence that, in such highly 
dimorphic species as turkeys, pheasants, and 
others, the males are more vulnerable than fe- 
males to certain predators and also to climatic 
extremes. To be sure, in some of these species 
the vulnerability of the adult males is increased 
by the fact that they also have ornamental 
plumes which make them conspicuous or en- 
cumber them in flight. Their courtship displays 
and their fights with other males also tend to 
expose them to enemies, though at other seasons 
they may be shyer than the females. In some 
of them the male sheds his ornamental plumes 
during the nonbreeding season; in others he 
does not. 

An illustration of the fact that increased size 
may be hazardous is provided by a study (Stein, 
1950) of mortality in the European mole (7alpa) 
during an unusually severe winter. The largest 
individuals in this instance suffered the greatest 
inroads from cold or starvation. 

Why the smaller species of such families as the 
grouse (Tetraonidae), bustards (Otididae), and 
quails and pheasants (Phasianidae) should show 


less dimorphism and be less polygamous or even 
monogamous in their mating habits is a moot 


question. 
paradise 


There is no similar trend in birds of 

(Paradiseidae), manakins (Pipridae), 
or hummingbirds (Trochilidae), which have ex- 
treme dimorphism and 
habits. 


promiscuous mating 

Perhaps in such families as the grouse (Tetra- 
onidae) or bustards (Otididae) there is a tend- 
ency towards highly polygamous or promiscuous 
behavior—a tendency which, for little under- 
stood reasons, can find fuller expression in large 
species than in small ones. 

Among a few genera or groups of songbirds 
(Oscines) one can also find examples of increase 
of sexual size dimorphism in the larger species. 
I have compared the Hawaiian forms Loxops 
virens and Hemignathus obscurus, and also the 
West African sunbirds Cyanomitra newtoni and 
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Dreptes thomensis (Amadon, 1950: 187-189; 
1953: 447). In both instances we are dealing 
with rather peculiar insular types, and in both 
instances dimorphism in bill size and length 
outstrips that of general size, as reflected in wing 
length. Whether the selective factors involved 
concern primarily the bill or the general size is 
unknown. Indeed, some nonselective allometric 
factors may be involved, as suggested by Rensch 
(1950) for somewhat similar instances. 

Today, however, the feeling is that allometric 
interpretation must be rejected. Kramer has 
championed this point of view. Offhand, how- 
ever, it does not seem impossible that the onto- 
genetic growth trends responsible for sexual size 
differences of adults might be continued phylo- 
genetically to some extent in rapidly evolving 
insular forms subject to a minimum of competi- 
tion and predation from other species. 

As an example of great dimorphism in a song- 
bird lacking, far known, any marked 
peculiarities of mating behavior, one may cite 
an Australian grassland species, Cincloramphus 
cruralis. It is somewhat like a lark (Alauda) in 
habits, but its exact affinities among the song- 
birds are in doubt. 

Serventy and Whittell (1951: 302) give the 
weight of the male as 24 to 3 ounces, that of the 

This is the greatest differ- 
ence known to me in any bird. Weights of five 
specimens from Queensland in the American 
Museum of Natural History suggest a slightly 
lesser, though still a great difference. 
in grams: 2 
and: 32. 


sO as 


female as 1 ounce. 


They are, 
males, 65 and 68; 3 females, 28, 32, 


Among polygamous land mammals such as 
cattle, sexual size dimorphism, though pro- 
nounced, is less than in the extremes among 
birds. In some aquatic mammals, however, 
notably the highly polygamous northern fur 


seal (Callorhinus ursinus), the male may weigh 
six times as much as the female. 


We may now consider birds in which the 
female is the larger of the two sexes. There are 
a number of families—rheas (Rheidae), tina- 
mous (Tinamidae), emus (Dromaeidae), casso- 
waries (Casuariidae), phalaropes (Phalaropodi- 
dae), painted (Rostratulidae), jacanas 
(Jacanidae), button-quail (Turnicidae), and some 
of the sandpipers (Scolopacidae) in which the 
female is not only larger than the male, but 
often more brightly colored. In all of them, 
apparently, the female plays the dominant role 
in courtship. The male, on the other hand, 


snipe 
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performs the incubation and takes care of the 
young, so that one is tempted to apply the 
anthropomorphic term ‘‘hen-pecked”’ to him. 

As an example of this reversed role of the 
sexes in courtship, one may cite an incident 
observed and photographed by Mr. Cleveland 
Grant. An incubating Wilson’s phalarope (Ste- 
ganopus tricolor) flew from the nest, presumably 
to feed. He was immediately mobbed by three 
ardent females of the species and forced to 
alight and take refuge on the ground. 

In the button-quail (7urnix) the females are 
so aggressive and pugnacious that, as noted by 
Darwin (op. cit., 487), they were kept by the 
natives of India for fighting, like gamecocks. 

In the painted snipe (Rostratula) the female 
has the trachea, which is associated with the 
(courtship) notes, more convoluted than in the 
male, a unique situation among the few birds 
in which dimorphism occurs in this structure. 

In the groups mentioned there is thus a com- 
plete reversal of much of the behavior associated 
with reproduction and, with it, of the secondary 
sexual characters including size. In other words, 
the females are larger because they, not the 
males, compete for mates. 

The basic reason or reasons for the reversal 
of the behavior seem to be undiscovered. In 
shore birds (Scolopacidae) other than the pha- 
laropes and painted snipes, all stages of incipient 
reversal may be observed, but without providing 
a clue as to the selective advantages. Indeed, 
the shore birds are perhaps the most interesting 
family of birds as regards sexual size dimorphism 
ranging, as they do, from species in which the 
female is dominant and larger to others such as 
the pectoral sandpiper (Erolia melanotos) in 
which the male is much the larger, or even to one, 
the ruff (Philomachus), in which the larger, 
highly dimorphic males gather on a display 
ground or /ek like some grouse. 

Beebe, Hartley and Howes (1917) and Beebe 
(1925) studied the breeding habits of various 
tinamous in British Guiana. Roosevelt (1917: 
xi) summarized their findings, as regards a small 
tinamou of the genus Crypturus [ = Crypturellus | 
as follows: 


its nesting habits are extraordinary, for the male 
makes the nest, stays with it until he can persuade 
a roving female to drop an egg in it, and then hatches 
the egg and rears the chick, while the female goes off ; 
and as soon as the chick is fairly grown the male 
finds another temporary mate of advanced feministic 
views. 
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Beebe (1925: 202) estimated that in one of the 
small species involved, C. variegatus, males out- 
number females by four to one. He found a 
male incubating an egg but still accompanied 
by a three-fourths grown chick, which he had 
presumably just reared. On the other hand, 
the polyandrous female is believed to court and 
to lay an egg for several (how many is not known) 
different males. In view of this unbalanced 
sex ratio, the polyandrous habits and reversal 
of parental care are probably adaptive. This 
is the more true since, as Skutch (1949: 434) 
has suggested, one of the possible advantages 
of a small brood size in the tropical jungle is to 
reduce the toll taken by the many predators 
which are attracted by successive visits to a 
nest, or by the calls of a parent bird keeping a 
brood together. 

Nevertheless, in a larger tinamou (7. major) 
of the same region, although the male incubates 
and cares for the young, the clutch size is 6 or 
8 and the female may not be polyandrous. 

Mayr (1939) has shown that birds of peculiar 
mating habits such as Crypturellus variegatus are 
apt to have unbalanced sex ratios. The sex 
ratio is adapted by natural selection to the breed- 
ing habits of the species, or may be in some cases. 

The button-quails (Turnicidae) are also said 
to have polyandrous mating habits similar to 
those of the small tinamou, though the female 
lays more than one egg for each of her successive 
mates. 

It is now known that in several woodpeckers 
(Picidae), both New and Old World, the male 
assumes an increasing share and sometimes all 
of the care of the young as they grow older. It 
would be interesting to study the family to 
determine whether such behavior is in any way 
correlated with degree of sexual dimorphism. 
Cursory examination of the measurements pro- 
vided by Ridgway (1914) for the North American 
species indicates that the male is usually slightly 
larger than the female, but that the reverse may 
be true in some of the sapsuckers (Sphyrapicus) 
and perhaps of the ivory-bills (Campephilus, 
Scopaneus | = Phloeoceastes }). 

In the genus Centropus of the cuckoos (Cucu- 
lidae) the males are smaller than the females and 
are believed to perform the incubation. The 
sexes are alike in color. 

There are a few other groups or families of 
birds in which the female is the larger sex, but 
for reasons that are unknown or disputed. In 
all of these the male is the more brightly colored 
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(when there is a difference) and is the more 
active of the sexes in courtship. Hence the 
reason for the reversal of size is obviously dif- 
ferent from that in the families just discussed. 
Among the songbirds, Oscines, which include 
more than half of all the species of birds, the 
female is larger perhaps only in a few aberrant 
flowerpeckers (Dicaeidae) of the genera Melano- 
charis and Rhamphocharis (Mayr and Amadon, 
1947: 13-14). In R. crassirostris, in which the 
distinction is greatest, the wing of the male 
averages 66 mm., that of the female 73. The 
male is the more brightly colored of the sexes, 
in Melanocharis at least, as in other dicaeids. 
Nothing is known of the life histories of these 
birds that provides a clue as to the reasons for 
the reversal of the size in the sexes. 

As noted earlier, the female is also larger than 
the male in some species of hummingbirds. It 
may be that in these tiny creatures speed and 
maneuverability are more important to the 
males than size or strength. The same might 
be true of some small fishes in which the males 
are—like those of hummingbirds bril- 
liantly colored, and pugnacious. 

Another group of birds in which the males 
are usually smaller than the females is the birds 
of prey: the Falconiformes (hawks, eagles, etc.), 
the Strigiformes (owls), the predatory group 
of gull-like birds Stercorariidae (skuas), and 
the Fregatidae (man-o’-war birds) which are 
piratical the pelicans. In most 
species of these unrelated groups the female 
exceeds the male in size, but for reasons largely 
unknown the extent varies from 
species, sometimes even within the same genus. 
In the common barn owl (7 yo alba), for example, 
the sexes are of about the same size, but in the 
closely allied grass owl (7. capensis) a mated 
pair from Luzon, Philippine Islands, collected 
by the author weighed: male, 360 grams; fe- 
male, 582 grams. 


small, 


relatives of 


species to 


The male thus weighed only 
62 per cent as much as the female. In those 
species in which the sexes differ in color the males 
are usually more colorful or, at any rate, further 
removed from the primitive immature type of 
coloration than are the females. In some crested 
eagles the smaller male has the longer crest. An 
example is the Japanese hawk-eagle, Spzzaétus 
nipalensis orientalis. In one hawk, Accipiter 
fasciatus vigilax, for which I happen to have 
compiled data (Amadon, 1943: 168), 10 males 
averaged 269 grams; 5 females, 477 grams. 
Thus the dimorphism is as pronounced as that 
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of the 

turkeys, 
Severa] 

why 


Opposite {ype found in 


theories as to 
the females of birds of Prey are larger, but 
Schmidt-Bey (1913. 
4 SURgestion Similar to that Proposed 
above for namely, that Male 
birds of Prey fight in Such a Way that Maneuver- 
ability and speed in climbing above an adversary 
are more important than Strength. Instead of 
fighting it out on the Sround in the Manner of 
Samecocks, they seek CO spiral] above one another 
in the air and then to make passes at each other 


With the talons. It jis doubtful, 1OWeve; 
Whether this js true of al the birds of prey 
some Owls lor Instance in Which the femal 


is the larger. 


In some birds of Prey the female Slays at the 


nest more or less Constantly after the young 
hatch, and the Male brings food for both his 
Mate and young, [ft has been SUggested by 
S€vera] Writers (e.g. Briill, 1937, quoted jn 
Hagen, 1942) that the lesser Size of the Male 
better fits him for securing the SMaller Creatures 
that are fed to the newly hatched nestlings, 
Later. When the young are “Pproaching full 


S8TOWth, the adult female becomes active 
foraging and will, on the average, 
prey, It is difficult 

Nation is Valid. , 


in the 
larger 
Whether this expla- 
bis certainly Capable 
for the young, 
IS More Suitable. 


’e€cCure 


of te tring UP larger prey 
perhaps sMalier prey j 

Hagen (1942. 
this question 
Which had 
Prey the foraging 
Instincts are 
for example, 


though 


148) in hic Perceptive Study of 
has Made another SUggestion, 
In birds of 

the Parental] 
More or less in conflict. It is Said, 


that, if the young of the great skua 


One 
also 


(Catharacta skua) Chance to leave the nest, 
Which js On the sTound, when they are small, 
their Parents may kill and €at them as they 


Would any other Prey species. 
Of birds of Prey, in y hich 
are weaker than in 
threat to the 
small. The 


the male 
the Parental instincts 
the female, May represent a 
young When they are 
and fiercer female Stays with 
the young and Prevents cannibalism from be- 
coming Prevalent— jt already js known to occur 
rom time to time, 
In any 


espec lally 


larger 


dimorphism 
y to be Correlated 
habits. In all three non- 
or Scavenging relatives 
namely, the Old World 
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AMONG BIRDS 


st 
ww 
on 


Vultures (members Of the Same family Acci- 
Pridae as the hawks), the New World Vultures 
(Cathartidae), and the Caracaras (members of 
the falcon family Falconidae) the dominant 
Size of the female has disappeared (0 a greater 
Or lesser degree along With the Predatory habits. 
Indeed, in some of them, Such as the South 
American condor (Vultur) and the griffon vul- 
ture of Europe (Gyps), the male is the 
Yet it is very probable 

Sroups of Scavengers are derivatives of 
irds of prey, 


larger. 


Professor Erwin Stresemann 
that the dimorphism in 


'S greatest, Perhaps, jn 


has POinted out 
the birds of prey 

two bird-catching groups 
of different families - Namely, the accipiters, 
already Cited, and some of the falcons, Such as 
falco beregrinys. On the Other hand, in some 
of the largely insect-eating falcons Such as the 
kestre] (Falco tinnunculys). the SUPeriority jn 
Size of the It is doubtful. 


tO me 


female 1S Much less. 


however, Whether there js any rea Correlation 
With bird-catching. The harpy eagle (‘Tar pia), 
for example, Certainly does Not catch birds in 


flight: yet 
Male, 
above. 


the female js much 
Likewise in the Owls (7yto) Mentioned 
the Philippine Species, like 7. alba, feeds 
MOstly on rodents. 

The birds (Fregatidae) 
Would repay st udy as regards sexual dimorphism. 
The Male js smaller than the female and more 
brightly colored, With his Scarlet gular Sac, which 
is inflated in Courtship, These 
Suggest COMPparison With the 
But the Male frigate bird CO perform 
Most of the incubation and Care of the 
Which one Would not expect. 


larger than the 


frigate or Man-o’-war 


Characteristic. 
(rue birds of prey. 
IS said 


young, 


SUMMARy 


Sexual size dimorphism in birds, as first Stated 
by Darwin, is believed to be 
for increased size resulting 
usually by 


Standing €xCeptions. 


COM petition 
for Mates, With some out 

The dimorphism is greater jn Polygamoys and 
Promiscuoys i because here the Males 
need not be 4S Numerous as females and, hence. 
More extreme Secondary Sexual 
be tolerated. 

Many Unexplained €xamples or aspects of 
Sexual size dimorphism among birds are known, 
and S€veral of them are Cited jn i 
lheir Study analysis May be 


Species, 


characters can 


this Paper, 
€xpected to 


and 
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provide further instances of the sensitivity of 
the organism to natural selection. 
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THE PREDICTION OF SEX: FOLKLORE AND SCIENCE! 


THOMAS R. FORBES 


Departments of Anatomy and the History of Medicine, Yale University School of Medicine 


MAN has attempted from earliest times to 
foretell the sex of the unborn child. Chance 
gives specious support to almost any of the 
scores of methods for prediction; the ratio of 
sexes at birth of course would permit approxi- 
mately fifty per cent accuracy if half of a large 
enough series of births were foretold as male 
and half as female. The superstitions relating 
to the prediction of fetal sex illustrate in fascinat- 
ing manner the credulity and skepticism of man- 
kind, its bondage to tradition and its flights of 
rationalization and imagination. 

A method of the early Egyptians is the oldest 
of which we have The Great Berlin 
Papyrus is believed to have been written in 
1400-1600 B.c., but probably was copied from 
an earlier document dating from the Old King- 
dom, 3000-4000 B.c. (71).2. This ancient writing 
suggested (Prescription 199) that a mixture of 
dates and sand be placed in two flasks. To one 
flask was added barley or spelt; to the other, 
wheat. The grains had previously been soaked 
in the urine of the pregnant woman. If the 
wheat sprouted first, a son would be born; if 
barley, a girl (34, 71,98). Many centuries later, 
Galen recommended the same test (51), and 
more than 1,500 years after Galen this method 
was included in Paulini’s incredible Dreckapo- 
theke.* Paulini interpolates, ‘‘Women are always 
anxious to know whether they are pregnant 
or not—item, whether to hope for a boy or a 
girl. If the doctor can give no reliable informa- 
tion, they have little respect for his skill’’ (66). 

In 1933 a German pharmacologist repeated 
the Egyptian test on 100 urine specimens from an 
equal number of pregnant women (59). With 
23 samples the germination rates of the two kinds 
of seed were the same. On the basis of differen- 
tial growth rates of seeds in the remaining tests, 


recor¢ 1 . 


19 diagnoses were wrong and 58 were correct. 


1 Part of the material for this paper was collected in 
London with the support of a grant from the Wellcome 
Trust, whose generous assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 

2 Numbers in parentheses indicate references at end of 
article. 

3] have summarized elsewhere (38) theories as to how 
this bit of ancient Egyptian lore made its way into the 
eighteenth century. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, \ 


No further evaluation of the old 
pears to have been published. 

Hippocrates (460-357 B.c.) described both 
tests and physical signs whereby fetal sex could 
be determined (35, 53). He believed that boys 
develop on the right side of the uterus (i.e., on 
the warmer side of the body), and girls on the 
left. Therefore, he said, if the fetus were a boy, 
the right eye of the mother would be brighter and 
clearer and her right breast would be larger and 
of a particular shape. In addition, her com- 
plexion would usually be clear. If the unborn 
baby were of the opposite sex, the mother’s left 
eye would be larger and brighter, the left breast 
larger, and she would probably have a freckled 
face. 

Pliny the Elder contended that a woman 
pregnant with a boy has a better color and that 
his fetal movement begins on the fortieth day. 
If her baby is to be a girl, however, the woman 
moves with difficulty, her legs are swollen, and 
movements of the fetus are not felt until the 
ninetieth day (54). Soranus, who lived in the 
second century, quotes (with some amplification) 
Hippocrates’ physical signs, as well as others, 
but scorns them as unreliable and untrue in 
what is perhaps the earliest recorded skepticism 
regarding the prognosis of fetal sex (45, 89). 
Galen (A.D. 131-201), however, whether or not 
aware of Soranus’ rejection of the Hippocratic 
theory, seems to have fully accepted it (51). 
The authority of Hippocratic and Galenic tradi- 
tion was enough to establish firmly the accept- 
ance of the diagnostic signs by later generations. 

In the sixth century, Aetios of Amida, Court 
Physician of the Emperor of Byzantium, Jus- 
tinian I, compiled most of the then current and 
recorded medical knowledge. He listed the Hip- 
pocratic signs with approval, and added that a 
male fetus is more active and that its mother’s 
blood vessels, part icularly those under the tongue, 
are enlarged (73). 
Aetios and 


method ap- 


Moschion, a contemporary of 
a commentator on the writings of 
Soranus, on the other hand, rejected the Hippo- 
cratic diagnostic signs as without value (45). 
Mahomet (570-632), it is said (96), endorsed 
an expanded list of the signs, as did Rhazes, 
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Arabic medical writer of the ninth century (72), 
and Trotula, renowned woman physician who 
wrote and practiced at Salerno two hundred 
years later (60). The signs were recommended 
(among other diagnostic criteria) in the eleventh 
century by the authors of Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts (21); in the thirteenth century, by Alber- 
tus Magnus (3), Bernard de Gordon (41), and 
Michael Scot, astrologer in the court of Frederic 
Il of Hohenstaufen (83); in the fourteenth 
century, by Manoello, a Roman-born poet (69) ; 
in the sixteenth, by such medical writers as 
Résslin (78), Rueff (79), Pinaeus (68), Bonacio- 
lus (14), Roche (75). Hans Sachs (42), 
shoemaker, Meistersinger, and poet, outlined in 
“Sixteen Whether a Woman is 
the attribution of the 
signs is to Rhazes, but the Hippocratic criteria 
are included. 


and 
verse Signs 
Pregnant with a Boy” 


Fabricius re- 
ported that the female horse develops on the 
left side of the mare, thus endorsing the ancient 
Greek theory (1). 


The embryologist 


But there were skeptic stoo. In the sixteenth 
century a certain Joubert (49) agreed with Hip- 
pocrates that a woman who will bear a son has a 
better color and a brighter eye, but pointed out, 
sensibly, that, as the human uterus has only 
one chamber and is located on the midline, the 
developing infant cannot lie either on the right 
or the left. Although Joubert’s book was de- 
signed tocondemn Erreurs populaires au fait de la 


medecine et regime de santé, he nevertheless 


speaks with approval of certain methods alleged 
to make possible the prediction of sex. 
broise Paré (57), too, accepted the tests based 
on the Hippocratic theory that each sex develops 
on its own side of the body, adding rather un- 
charitably, ‘“The male infant is more excellent 
and perfect than the female, maintaining the 


Am- 


authority and pre-eminence which God gave 
him, appointing him as chief and lord over the 
female.’ Culpeper’s A Directory for Midwives, 
published in 1653 (23), also outlined the Hippo- 
cratic did such medical writers as 
Brousse (4), Dufour (18), and the pseudonymous 
Aristotle (7) in the following century. 

It is not surprising, then, that relatively recent 
studies of folklore likewise reveal the Hippocratic 
dicta, unrecognized but little changed, to have 
been widely accepted as popular methods for 
the prediction of sex in northern (10, 11, 92), 
central (33, 37, 52, 88), and southern Europe 
(40, 50, 69), China (61, 64), India (28), and 
Sumatra (47). The Andaman 


tests, as 


Islanders who, 
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after all, could scarcely have heard of Hippo- 
crates, distinguished themselves by deciding that 
the movements of the male fetus are felt on the 
left side (16). A British physician made the 
same claim as late as 1891 (77), disagreeing with 
a colleague (58), who reported that, during 
several years, every male child but one in whose 
delivery he participated had ‘‘been most promi- 
nent upon right side of mother while every 
female has been upon /eft.”’ 

Various extrapolations were made from the 
belief that males and females develop on opposite 
sides of the uterus. There was a Chinese super- 
stition that if, after the seventh month, the right 
hand of the fetus pushed against the left side 
of the mother, it was a boy; a girl’s left hand 
would be felt against the mother’s right side (61). 
Not explained was how the mother could recog- 
nize which hand she felt! Theodorus Prisci- 
anus, a Byzantine physician of the fourth cen- 
tury, suggested, . let her [the pregnant 
woman | stand with her feet together, and if in 
walking she moves the right foot first she will 
have a male child; if the left, a female’’ (97). 
The same test was later quoted by Constantine 
the African (22) and others. Variants were to 
observe on which foot the woman stepped, or 
which hand she used to assist herself, when she 
got out of bed, or up from a sitting position; 
whether, when called by someone standing be- 
hind her, she turned right or left; which hand 
she used to pick upakey. These criteria appear 
both in early medical texts (7, 23, 41, 42, 75, 
79, 83) and in recent compilations of folklore (9, 
28, 44, 69, 88, 90, 96, 100). 

If the abdomen were larger and 
more rounded, or more prominent on the right, 
or if it were enlarged chiefly in its upper portion 
(European superstition) or lower portion (South 
Sea superstition), a boy would be born; if the 
reverse were observed, a girl.’ 


mother’s 


The mother was 
expected to be agile, comfortable, gay and of 
less finicky appetite if the fetus were a male (but, 
according to East Indies belief, to be surly if it 
were a boy); if a girl were to be born, each 
maternal characteristic would be the opposite.‘ 
As recently as 1878 the placenta was said to lie 
on the left of the uterine fundus if the fetus were 
a girl and on the right if a boy; fifteen supporting 
cases are tabulated by the reporting physician, 
who nevertheless seems not quite convinced (91). 

4A very widespread group of beliefs, repeated for cen- 
turies; see references 2, 3, 7, 10, 14, 21, 23, 28, 40-42, 46, 47, 
52, 55, 61, 67, 69, 72, 74, 75, 78, 79, 88, 90, 99. 
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Hippocrates had Stated that Usually the female 
fetus begins to MOve in four months but the 
male, because he is Stronger, jn three (53), 
The Father of Medicine” did not, however, 
SUggest this alleged difference “Ss a method of 
Sex determination, Pliny the Elder (54) con- 
tended that fetal MOvement begins on the for- 
tieth day for the male and the Ninetieth day for 
The Talmud faught that the male 
fetus is completed jin 41 days, the female in 8] 
(70), but does not specify that MOvements begin 
i thirteenth century Ber- 
declared that the Male moves 


at three and the female at four (41). 


months 


Ambroise Paré (57) ©xpected male MOvements 
at three and a half months and female MOve- 
ments later. While Other sixteenth-century 
Writers simply quoted the IPPocratic figures 
(14, 79). 


A reliable indication that the letus is a Male, 


“CCOording to Aetios of Amida, is to discover that 


the pulse is Stronger and more rapid jn the 
Wwoman’s right Wrist than in her left; if the 
reverse js rue, a girl is to be €xpected (73). 


No doubt this Superstition, Which also existed 
In China (28, 64). had Much earlier origins The 
Sign js recorded jn I Writings of the 
thirteenth (41) and sixteenth Centuries (14, 42, 
79), An exchange of courtly letters betwee 
{Wo French Physicians in 1774 1772 set forth 
their erguments as to how, in the light Of Chinese 
Medical doctrine, the 
and interpreted in 


Pulse should be palpated 

to predict Sex. The 
two doctors seem to have disagreed 4S to whether 
+ stronger pulse On the left indicated boy or girl 
Ss, 5, 95). 

In the Middle oJ the 
Frankenhéauser Stirred NeW interest in this tech- 
nique by claiming, in a Paper delivered before 
the Obstetrical] Society of Berlin, that a more 
rapid fetal Pulse (an average of 144 Or more a 
Minute) during the last trimester of Pregnancy 
foretold that a girl would be born, While a rate of 
124 or less Per minute Signified a boy (18. 39). 
Such a distinction, said he, permitted Predictions 
mit grossep Sicherheit Other Physicians tried 
the method : some, 
(20, 24, 30, 55, 62, 82. 86, 93). 
does not 


(18, 29). 
In France and Hungary a 


nineteenth century 


Were convinced 
Modern OPinion 


Support Frankenhauser's 


contention 


delayed delivery 


Was Considered a sure indication that the tardy 
baby was a boy (88, 100). 
Sometimes the Credulous depended On crude 
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tests, UNSCien tific Predecessors of modern labora- 
tory Procedures, rather than On physical] Signs, 
sixteenth-century method was to mix pul- 
verized birthwort root with and apply 
it on a Pessary of Wool. If the woman's saliya 
became SWeet, she could expect a son: if bitter, 
a daughter (14, 79, 80). Obviously this method, 
like many Others, not only had no basis in fact 
but was highly subjective. Paulinj (66) simply 
examined the Saliva : if jt Were yellow or red and 
Viscous, it indicated a male; if white and watery, 
a female. A modern Saliva test, although much 
More refined. appears not always to be 
(31), 

Galen “Uggested that Parsley be Placed on the 
woman’s head Without her knowledge: if there- 


honey 


reliable 


after she first spoke to a male, it Meant that 
she Would have a son (51). Priscian (fourth 
Century) (97) and Constantine the African 


(eleventh Century) (22) “PProved of this method, 
but Joubert (49) listed the test among the erreurs 
Populaires. recent Variation uses salt in Place 
of the Parsley (9). 

It is a Curious fact 
Writers 
Sex, 


that none of the Medical 
dreams as indicators of fetal 
On the Other hand, of Course, dreams often 
had great Significance for the Credulous layman. 
In Russia, When a Pregnant woman dreamed of a 
fountain Or spring she €xpected a gir] - of a knife 


or hatchet, a boy (25). A dream that the stone 
a ring forecast 


the birth of a son but 
also his death (46). Dreams of the death of a 
Pregnant or of a knife OF ax, Were in 
Europe another indication that the unborn child 
was a male (69, 88). While jn India the 
Meaning was attached to dre 


4Ms of lotus blos- 
sOMs and Mango trees (28). To Maori Natives 


the dreams of the father are Significant : human 
heads or Skulls decorated With kotuky 
mean a boy, while hutsa feathers Signify a girl 
(69). In Southeast Asia, When the Pregnant 
woman has dreamed of a number, she and her 
female friends sit Up for as many 
nights as the Number indicates, 
Cry of a bird or beast. 


Mention 


woman, 


Same 


Plumes 


SUCCEessive 
awaiting the 

If the Cry is heard by 
all Present, jt indicates, depending On the direc. 


ion from Which jt comes, whether the child 
will be a boy (from the right) or girl (from the 
left), Should the sound be heard from in front 


or behind, disaster threatens the baby. In this 
Case the husband is quickly SuMMOned to drive 


Sound comes from left or right, the child js Safe 
(85). In Albania the Croaking of ¢ Taven or the 
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nocturnal crowing of a rooster presaged the 
birth of a boy, while the cry of an owl told the 
mother that she would have a daughter (9). 
As Hovorka and Kronfeld suggest, girls could 
scarcely have been welcome; the owl’s call was 
also an omen of impending death (46). On the 
other hand, in Dalmatia the owl’s screech fore- 
told a boy (17). 

A gracious test of ancient England was simply 
to offer the woman a lily and a rose. For her 
to select the lily foretold that her unborn child 
was a boy, while the rose indicated a girl (21). 
If, as seems likely, she knew the significance of 
the flowers, then no one could blame her for so 
pleasantly expressing her preference for a son 
or daughter. 

Sometimes it could be learned from one child 
what the sex of the next would be, for example, 
by whether the baby first learned to say ‘“Papa”’ 
or ‘‘Mamma” (9, 19, 88, 100), according to a 
superstition widespread in Europe. To cut the 
umbilical cord with a knife meant that the next 
child would be a boy, while use of a scissors 
bespoke a girl (9). Or the sex of the next child 
would be that of the first person encountered 
by the mother following her initial attendance 
at church after childbirth (9, 19, 65, 100). If 
she met no one she would have no more children! 


A somewhat similar practice in Hungary was 
for the woman to put a distaff from the spinning 


room in her mouth and step into the street. The 
sex of the first person she saw would be that of 
her unborn child (88). In Saxony the woman 
thrust a wand of into the yarn on a 
weaver’s bench, the bench and 
looked into the street to learn whether she would 
first see a Woman or man (69). 

A famous test required a drop or two of “‘milk”’ 
(actually colostrum) from the pregnant woman. 
The drops were allowed to fall into water; if the 
“‘milk’’ then dissolved and dissipated, a daughter 
would be born, but if it floated on the surface, 
a son could be expected. Thus was the test 
prescribed by Aetios of Amida in the sixth 
century (73). Trotula said that either ‘‘milk”’ 
or blood from the right side of the body could 
be used, but gave the opposite interpretation 
from the signs. If the drop sank, the fetus was 
male; if it floated, female (60). Johannes de 
Kethan’s Fasciculus medicinae, a rare incuna- 
bulum, included the test (the ‘‘milk’’ should 
fall into urine) (36), as did works of the sixteenth 
century and later. Disagreement continued as 
to the meaning of the sinking versus the floating 


wood 
then sat on 
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drops (7, 23, 66,75). The procedure, also known 
to Jewish folklore (90), was in effect a crude 
test of specific gravity. In a variant described 
by Michael Scot, the “milk’’ of the pregnant 
woman was simply examined: if thick, it signi- 
fied a boy, but if watery, a girl. Or, says Scot, 
the liquid could be allowed to dry on a mirror 
or other smooth surface; if the resulting mass 
were compact, a male was indicated, but if the 
drop had spread, a girl (83). A similar test 
had much earlier been proposed by Hippocrates 
(53). A sixteenth-century authority advises 


But if ye be desyrous to know whether the concep- 
tion be man or woman: then lette a droppe of her 
mylke or twayne be mylked on a smoothe glasse 
or a bryght knyfe/ other elles on the nayle of one 
of her fyngers/ and yf the mylke flewe and spredde 
abrode upon it/ by and by then is it a woman chylde: 
but yf the droppe of mylke contynue and stande styll 
uppon that/ the whiche it is mylked on 
syngne of a man chylde (78). 


then is it 


The test evidently had a considerable vogue 
(14, 49, 66, 75, 79). Variants were known in 
the folklore of Asia as well as Europe (44, 47, 
50, 67, 76, 90, 92, 99). Hippocrates himself 
had suggested that a dough be made with the 
“milk’” and meal. The dough was then to be 
baked on a slow fire. If the cake burned, a boy 
could be expected ; if it cracked open, a girl (53). 
Rhazes mentioned the same procedure (96). 

Should a woman’s urine be stored for several 
days and then be found to contain ‘‘louse-like”’ 
particles, she was pregnant. If the particles 
were red, her child would be a boy; if white, a 
girl. Thus one Antonio Guainerio, who died in 
1440 (43). Both Rueff (97) and Paulini (66) 
also suggest this test. 

An egg has been used to foretell sex. Livia, 
wife of the Emperor Nero, was, according to 
legend, so curious to know whether her unborn 
child was a boy or girl that she hatched a chicken 
egg in her bosom. The results were a cockerel 
and a son, Tiberius (12). The anecdote perhaps 
sprang from the notion that the male influence 
of the fetus could be transferred to the egg as it 
incubated close by. A Transylvanian gypsy 
woman might break an egg into a bowl of water, 
then squirt water from her mouth into the bowl. 
Next morning she expected a daughter if egg 
and yolk were together but a son if they had 
separated (69). 

Divination was employed, as in the case of 
the medicine man who bathed his eyes with a 
magic drug and then saw the future in a calabash 
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full of water, or who pinched a leaf cup of water 
and predicted a boy if the water squirted out 
(44). Obviously the soothsayer could exercise 
his professional discretion and make a prediction 
that would please his client. It was a Slavic 
practice to study carefully the disembowelled 
carcass of the hog slaughtered for the Christmas 
feast. Soft fat meant a girl; lumpy fat, a boy. 
In this case, the interpretation was made by the 
men and women of the community (69). Sim- 
ilarly, in the South Sea Islands the husband 
killed a young pig, removed the heart, and at 
the same time looked for an artery with a thick- 
ened wall. If he found it, he rejoiced in the 
prospect of a son (74). A practice at Czech 
weddings was to give the bride a blunt knife, 
with which she cut a piece from a loaf. The 
piece she threw behind her. If it had more 
brown crust than white, she would have a son 
first; if the reverse, a daughter (46). 

Other tests were less open to arbitrary inter- 
pretation. In Brittany it was a custom to throw 
a boy’s shirt and a girl’s shirt into the miraculous 
fountain of Saint Idunet or Saint Gonval. If 
the girl’s shirt floated longer, the child would be 
a girl, and vice versa (9, 100). An Albanian 
practice was for the husband to slip over his 


thumb the esophageal sphincter of a hen, noting 


the diameter of the muscular ring. The latter 
was then soaked for half an hour in warm water. 
If it were unchanged, a girl would be born; if it 
had contracted, a boy (46). A startling Moroc- 
can superstition involved dropping a louse on 
the pregnant woman’s exposed abdomen. If 
the insect landed on its legs, the fetus was be- 
lieved to be a male; if on its back, a female (8). 
A Hungarian woman might simply make a hole 
with her finger in a spider web; if the spider 
repaired the damage, a son was expected (88). 
She would also await a son if she discovered that 
she had burned a long hole in her dress or apron, 
while a round hole meant a daughter (88). 

The Malays cut betel nuts in pieces and threw 
them like dice to foretell the sex of the unborn 
child (95). In Central Europe, if a bit of the ex- 
pectant mother’s fingernail crackled when she 
dropped it on glowing coals, or if she found a 
needle (rather than a pin), she expected a girl. 
Or, early in pregnancy, she could dip a silver 
coin in holy water and place the coin on the big 
toe of her right foot. If the coin fell off to the 
right when she moved, a son was indicated, and 
vice versa (88). 

In China the wondering mother might resort 
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to numerology. Calculations were based on her 
age and the phase of the moon when she became 
pregnant. With one formula, if the answer were 
an odd number she would have a son; if even, a 
daughter (26, 32, 61). It must be admitted 
that this method, at least, pays homage to the 
laws of chance. Sex prediction in Japan was 
also based on numerology (44). 

If the Lapps of long ago saw a star above the 
moon, they predicted a son, while a star below 
signified a daughter (87). In Touraine, to see a 
new moon within six days after a baby was born 
foretold that the next child would be of the same 
sex; if after more than six days, of the opposite 
sex. Or the crucial intervals might occur during 
the first and the last two quarters of the moon 
(92, 99). Such beliefs perhaps derived from 
mythology, for Lucina, the goddess of light and 
of childbirth, was sometimes identified with the 
moon goddess, Diana. 

Francois Mauriceau, shrewd obstetrician of 
the seventeenth century, derides the superstition 
that a child conceived when the moon is waning 
will be a girl; when waxing, a boy: 


One can readily satisfy the curiosity and unrest of 
women who wish to know whether they are pregnant 
or not, but there are many who wish that one would 

say whether it is boy or girl. This is absolutely 
impossible, although there is hardly a midwife who 
does not claim to divine it. Actually, it is better 
to guess it than to foretell it, because when [the 
prediction ] materializes, it is assuredly more by 
chance than But one is 
sometimes so pressed and importuned to express an 
opinion, chiefly by women who have never had 
children, and also by their husbands, who are no less 
curious, that one is obliged to satisfy them on the 
matter as best one can, by consideration of some 
very uncertain signs. 


science or reason. 


After discussing and criticizing as fallacious a 
number of familiar signs, Mauriceau continues, 


if the midwife knows that one desires a 
boy, she will assure one that it is a boy, and that she 
would swear to it, and if it is a girl that one wants 

she will say the and that would 
wager itisa girl. If, by good luck, matters turn out 
according to her prognosis, she will not fail to say 
that she knew it very well, but when chance reverses 
her prediction, she gains a reputation for ignorance 
and presumptuousness. 


same, she 


The canny obstetrician adds that if he were 
the midwife he would do just the opposite, fore- 
casting a boy if a girl were wanted, and vice versa. 
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For if by chance the midwife predicted correctly, as 
could happen, [the parents] will say that she is a 
clever woman, and foretold correctly, and if it 
happens otherwise (as it will one time in two), the 
wife and her husband, having what they desire, will 
take little heed, as one always accepts cheerfully the 
good that comes unexpectedly (63). 


A few other skeptics also raised their voices. 
The chief midwife of Augsburg, Barbara Widen- 
mannin, for example, spoke her mind in 1735 in 
no uncertain fashion—‘‘But whether a woman is 
pregnant with a little boy or little girl, no one 
knows but God alone’ (94). Nonetheless, there 
were always the credulous, and always a method 
that was supposed to be reliable. 

As learning advanced, more refined techniques 
based on scientific rationale and controlled labo- 
ratory tests were proposed, but still they had a 
disappointingly high margin of error (see Blakely 
forreview—13). Recently, however, one method 
has emerged which does seem to be dependable. 
This involves the application of the nuclear 
chromatin test to cellular debris of fetal origin 
in the amniotic fluid. The fluid, obtained by 
direct aspiration from the amniotic sac, 1 


" Is 
centrifuged, and the cells desquamated from the 
fetus are stained and examined for the presence 
or absence of the nuclear chromatin mass which 
is predictive of female sex. The test can be 
applied as early as the thirteenth week of preg- 
nancy and has proven highly reliable (6, 27, 48, 
56, 81, 84). After at least four thousand years 
of effort, the goal has been achieved. How the 
predictions, now that they can be relied on, will 
make themselves useful remains, as a Lancet 
editorial points out (6), to be seen. 


Thus the record of man’s constant, driving 
curiosity to know the sex of the unborn child. 
Of course he need wait only a few weeks or 
months to have the indisputable answer. But 
curiosity, in ancient Egypt as now, has little 
patience; then and now, man has foretold the 
future as best he can. 
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KARYOLYSUS SONOMAE N. SP., A BLOOD PARASITE FROM THE CALIFORNIA 
YELLOW-LEGGED FROG, RANA BOYLI BOYLI' 


DONALD L. LEHMANN 


Department of Zoology, College of the Pacific 
I gy, ‘ 


DuRING the summer and early fall of 1958, 
eleven Rana b. boyli were collected from Dutch 
Mill Creek, Sonoma County, California. Ex- 
amination of the peripheral blood showed the 
presence of extracellular and intra-erythrocytic 
haemogregarine-like parasites in five of the hosts. 
Sections and tissue impressions of the viscera 
indicated that the parasite underwent schizogony 
in endothelial cells and hence should be consid- 
ered a species of Karyolysus. To the writer’s 
knowledge this is the first authentic report of a 
species of this genus to be recorded from any 
group but the Reptilia; previous reports from 
the Amphibia have been based, in the main, 
upon the morphology of the parasite in the 
peripheral blood and were not confirmed by 
demonstrating the vertebrate life cycle. 

The genus Karyolysus was established by 


Labbé (1894) to include those intra-erythrocytic 


sporozoans capable of fragmenting the nucleus 
of the host-cell. Reichenow (1921) found that 
this lytic activity was of uncertain generic worth; 
he did, however, demonstrate that the parasite 
could be distinguished from other haemogregarine- 
like species on the basis of the life cycle in the 
vertebrate host where schizogony occurs in 
endothelial cells and the resulting merozoites, 
following their penetration into erythrocytes, 
develop into gametocytes. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Infections were determined by staining thin 
smears of peripheral blood with Wright’s stain, 
and, more detailed observations were made fol- 
lowing Giemsa’s stain. Sections of viscera (liver, 
spleen, kidney, lung and heart) were fixed in 
alcohol-formalin-acetic acid, stained with Hei- 
denhain’s iron haematoxylin and cut 15 microns 
in thickness. The writer wishes to acknowledge 
the aid of Mr. William von Meyer, College of 
the Pacific, who aided in the collection of the 
hosts. 

1 This investigation was supported by a grant from the 
Johnson Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 


The following description, unless otherwise 
stated, is based upon haematoxylin stained 
smears, impressions and sections. 


Karyolysus sonomae n. sp. 


Diagnosis: Blood inhabiting Sporozoa whose 
schizogony occurs in endothelial cells of the 
spleen. Typically, four and, rarely, eight elon- 
gate merozoites are produced. Free merozoites, 
which are found in the plasma of the internal 
organs and in the peripheral blood, penetrate 
erythrocytes and develop into sausage shaped 
gametocytes. 


Host: Rana boyli boyli. 
Location: Dutch Mill 
Calif. 


Parasitize: Circulatory system. 


Creek, Sonoma Co., 


PARASITES OF THE PERIPHERAL BLOOD 


Parasites occurring in the peripheral blood can 
be placed into two general groups: (1) extracellu- 
lar merozoites and (2) intra-erythrocytic devel- 
oping and mature gametocytes. 

The elongate, slender merozoites (fig. 1) were 
11.1 (10.4-14.0) microns in length by 2.5 (2.2- 
3.4) microns in width. The granular nucleus, 
which was not surrounded by a membrane, was 
approximately in the center of the body. Stained 
preparations, as well as living mounts, showed 
that the merozoites were capable of penetrating 
erythrocytes (fig. 2); the recently penetrated 
merozoites (now young gametocytes) were simi- 
lar in size and shape to those found in the plasma 
(fig. 3). Gametocytes varied in size and shape 
from the recent, slender penetrants to mature 
sausage forms (fig. 4) which, at the maximum, 
were 24.3 microns in length by 7.0 microns in 
width; the granular nucleus, which did not pos- 
sess a visible membrane, was central in position. 
The nucleus of the host cell was always displaced 
by mature gametocytes but the structure was 
neither lysed nor fragmented. All intracellular 
forms, regardless of size, were contained within 
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Fic. 1. 
Fic. 2. 
FIG 


Merozoites of Karyolysus sonomae. 
Merozoite penetrating an erythrocyte. 
Young gametocyte. 


Fic. 7. Secondary bodies resulting from first division of 
schizont. 


Fic. 8. Four merozoites in an endothelial cell. 


. 
Fic. 4. Mature gametocyte. Fic. 9. Eight merozoites in an endothelial cel! 
Fics. 5-6. Schizonts. 
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a Clear space in the cytoplasm of the host cell but, 
no definite capsule was ascertained. 

Giemsa’s stained thin smears of peripheral 
blood, the source for most descriptions of haemo- 
parasites, showed the following: measurements 
and shapes of all forms were similar to those 
described from haematoxylin preparations. The 
nucleus, which appeared devoid of a membrane, 
was composed of a mass of dark blue rods and 
granules. The cytoplasm stained an irregular 
white and, upon occasion, one or two small 
vacuoles were seen near one end of the parasite. 


PARASITES OF THE VISCERA 


Parasites similar to those recorded from the 
peripheral blood were found in impressions and 
sections of the liver, kidney, lungs, and heart. 
Sections and impressions of the spleen revealed 
large numbers of similar forms and, in addition, 
schizogonic stages were found in the endothelial 
cells of this organ. 

Early trophozoites were not seen. The ellip- 
tical schizonts (figs. 5, 6) were 10.8 (10.5-12.1) 
microns in length by 8.4 (7.7-8.9) microns in 
width. The large granular nucleus occupied 
half the width near the central portion of the 
cell. A longitudinal the 


division separated 


schizont into a pair of similarly shaped secondary 
bodies (fig. 7); each of these then divided into 
two merozoites of identical dimensions as those 
found in the peripheral blood (fig. 8). 
the typical number of merozoites was four, eight 
of these bodies were occasionally seen contained 
within an endothelial cell (fig. 9). 


Although 


DISCUSSION 


Previous reports of Karyolysus from the Am- 
phibia have been based, with one exception, upon 
the forms found in the peripheral blood (Stebbins, 
1905), but, unless the site of schizogony is known, 
it is difficult to distinguish between Karyolysus 
and Haemogregarina. Stebbins (1905) described 
K. clamatae from Rana clamitans and stated that 
schizogony occurred in the erythrocytes: this 
location is inconsistent with the ,diagnosis of 
the genus Karyolysus but it does correspond with 
the site of asexual Gevelopment as found in 
Haemogregarina. 

In the case of reptilian Karyolysus the inver- 
tebrate host is a mite. The vector of K. sono- 
mae is, as yet, unknown, but it is not unreason- 
able to believe that a mite could be incriminated 
inasmuch as chigger-mites of the genus Hanne- 
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mania have been found parasitizing North Amer- 
ican amphibians; the most recent report being 
that of Hyland (1950) who found this ecto- 
parasite from North Carolina. 


SUMMARY 


Karyolysus sonomae n. sp. is a parasite of the 
circulatory system of the California yellow-legged 
frog, Rana b. boyli. Schizogony, which nor- 
mally results in the production of four merozoites, 
occurs in the endothelial cells of the spleen. 
Upon being freed, merozoites penetrate erythro- 
cytes and develop into gametocytes. 
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ADDENDUM 


The author has recently encountered two 
papers indicating the presence of Karyolysus 
like parasites in some South American Salientia. 
DaCunha and Muniz (Mem. Inst. Oswaldo 
Cruz 20: 307-314, 1927) indicate that Haemo- 
gregarina leptodactyli undergoes two types of 
schizogony in the capillaries of the viscera: in 
one type, 2-8 merozoites are produced while in 
the other 16-20 merozoites are formed. This 
double type of schizogony was not found in 
Karyolysus boyli and, in addition, the number 
of merozoites produced by K. boyli is different 
from that noted in K. leptodactyli. 

Scorza, Dagert and Arocha (Mem. Inst. 
Oswaldo Cruz 54: 373-392, 1956) found what 
might be a Karyolysus type of division in Hg. 
aquai and Hg. darlingi. Both species underwent 
one type of schizogony in endothelial cells of the 
viscera; a second, producing larger numbers, 
was found in the cells of the viscera. This 
‘“‘mixed”’ schizogony is not a true Karyolysus 
type, but appears to be intermediate between 
Karyolysus and Hepatozoon. 
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ATTEMPTS in various directions are being made 
at present to deal quantitatively with important 
large scale problems concerning, physical phe- 
nomena which involve extended regions of the 
earth and its atmosphere. Thus the meteorolo- 
gists have been exploring various possibilities for 
making numerical predictions of the weather, 
and have made important progress. Oceanog- 
raphers and seismologists also concern them- 
selves more and more with quantitative aspects 
of their problems. The prime object of the 
present paper is to describe a scientific investiga- 
tion referring to the numerical calculation of 
flows in large rivers and reservoirs. Such an 
investigation is not one in which basic laws of 
nature are to be uncovered, but rather one in 
which well-known physical laws are to be used 
deductively to obtain important results of a 
practical nature. In fact, the laws governing 
flows in rivers were formulated mathematically 
But 
it is only since the advent of modern high speed 
digital computing equipment that the mathe- 
matical formulation of these physical laws could 
be used in a practical way to deal with flows in 
rivers, because of the huge amount of numerical 
calculation that is required. 

During the past three years the feasibility of 
solving numerically such problems concerning 
flows in rivers has been investigated at the 
Institute of Mathematical Sciences of New York 
University by E. A. Troesch, Milton 
Rose, H. S. Shulman, and the author under a 
contract with the Corps of Engineers of the 
U. S. Army! and in cooperation with its Ohio 
River Division located at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Three test cases were selected, with the object of 
comparing the observed flood stages with those 
computed numerically: (1) the flood of 1945 
(one of the largest on record) in the 375-mile 
stretch of the Ohio River between Wheeling, 


by French scientists nearly a century ago. 


Isaacson, 


! Although the work to be described here was sponsored 
by the Corps of Engineers, the responsibility for the views 
expressed in this article rests with the author and his 
associates. 


W. Va., and Cincinnati, Ohio, (2) the flood of 
1947 through the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers at Cairo, Ill., and (3) the 
flood of 1950 through Kentucky Reservoir, at 
the end of the TVA system of power and flood 
control dams, which extends from Kentucky 
Dam near the mouth of the Tennessee River to 
Pickwick Dam 184 miles upstream. In each 
case the state of the river or river system was 
taken at the beginning of the flood period, i.e., 
the river depths and velocities were assumed 
known everywhere at some arbitrarily selected 
initial time. For subsequent times the inflow 
from tributaries and the local run-off in the main 
valley were taken from the actual records, and 
the progress of the flood in the main stream was 
then computed—in our cases the UNIVAC digi- 
tal computer, built by the Sperry Rand Corpora- 
tion, was used—for future times of the order of 
weeks. The flood stages—that is, the heights 
of the river surface above sea level—as deter- 
mined numerically were then compared with 
those actually observed along the river. 

The results were very satisfactory. We show, 
for example, in figure 1 the results of the calcu- 
lations of river stages at the ends and in the 
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middle of Kentucky Rerservoir; as one sees the 
differences in calculated and observed stages 
over a period of three weeks are mostly to be 
measured in inches. The amount of computing 
time on the UNIVAC required for such a three- 
week forecast was a little less than four hours. 
That this is true is, of course, a matter of con- 
siderable practical importance from various 
points of view. Once the basic data for a river, 
river system, or reservoir have been prepared 
and coded for a calculating machine it becomes 
possible to solve all sorts of problems quickly 
and inexpensively. For example, the effect on 
a flood wave of closing off a tributary by operat- 
ing a dam, the relative merits of various schemes 
for serial operation of dams, the preparation of 
tables showing the influence of changing the 
operating schedules of power dams at the ends 
of large reservoirs, or the solution of design prob- 
lems in large reservoirs where, for example, navi- 
gation problems are complicated by the occur- 
rence of transient waves due to peaking operations 
of power plants, are all problems which can be 
successfully attacked numerically. 

These observations refer to the experience 
gained from the use of the UNIVAC computer, 
which, fast though it is, nevertheless requires 
roughly a minute to compute the flow for an hour 
in the 375-mile stretch of the upper Ohio River, 
and about one-half minute for a flow of one hour 
in each of the other two cases under discussion 
here; thus for a flood prediction of 134 days in 
the Ohio River about 6? hours of UNIVAC com- 
puting time were needed. However, if the much 
faster operating IBM-704 machine were used, 
these times (which, it should be noted, resulted 
on the very first attempts to use numerical inte- 
gration methods) would be cut down by a factor 
of something like one in fifteen—thus reducing 
the calculating time needed for a flow lasting for 
weeks from hours down to minutes. It is per- 
haps not too visionary to predict that one day— 
and perhaps not too distant a day either—the 
data for the whole of the Mississippi Valley river 
system will be coded for calculating machines, 
ready to deal quickly and efficiently with prob- 
lems of the most various kinds relating to the 
system as a whole or to any part of it. 

We turn now to a brief discussion in general 
terms of what is involved in making numerical 
calculations of flows in large rivers. High speed 
digital computers were developed primarily as a 
tool for solving difficult problems in meteorology 
and compressible gas dynamics: supersonic flows, 
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the development and propagation of shock 
waves, and all sorts of questions concerning ex- 
plosions are typical cases. It happens here, as 
also in many other branches of physics, that 
problems concerning flows in rivers can be for- 
mulated mathematically by differential equations 
which are exactly analogous to those for a dif- 
ferent phenomenon, which happens in this case 
to be the flow of a gas through a pipe. The 
analogous quantities are the depth of the water 
in the river and the density in the gas, while the 
average velocity of the flow over a cross section 
plays the same role in both cases. In the gas 
dynamics problems the general method of attack, 
employing the differential equations, was to in- 
tegrate them numerically by using the method 
of finite differences as a means of obtaining an 
approximate solution. The same method was 
used for the flow problems in rivers, which, as it 
happens, have features which make for more 
favorable conditions for successful employment 
of such methods than the gas dynamics problems. 

More is needed to solve difficult problems in 
gas dynamics, and flood wave problems, than 
fast calculating machines. In fact, digital com- 
puters are far from being the mechanical brains 
about which much has been written—they are, 
instead, quite stupid in the sense that they can 
say only “yes” or ‘“‘no,”’ and do that only when 
explicitly ordered to give one or the other reply. 
However, they perform this trivial operation at 
tremendous speed, and when knowledgeable 
human beings give detailed instructions, all 
phrased in terms of these two responses, it is 
possible to solve some types of physical problems 
with their aid which were regarded as hopelessly 
difficult a few years ago. A good many of these 
problems are formulated in terms of nonlinear 
partial differential equations. It is necessary to 
have an understanding of the basic mathematical 
theory of such differential equations in order to 
work with them numerically, and, in addition, 
the numerical methods themselves require study 
and analysis, since there is always a danger that 
approximate numerical methods will give quite 
illusory results. Indeed, a whole new branch of 
mathematics, called numerical analysis, has been 
developed through needs of this kind.  For- 
tunately, for the specific case of flood waves in 
rivers there was a fund of basic knowledge of this 
sort already available through the efforts of 
others engaged in working in gas dynamics, 
though the flood wave problems also presented 
some new surprises, new disconcerting occur- 
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rences, which had to be studied and dealt with. 

The author would prefer at this point to write 
down the two nonlinear partial differential equa- 
tions which govern the flows in rivers, and go on 
from there to the description of the numerical 
methods used to solve them but such a procedure 
seems unreasonable in a _ descriptive paper. 
However, a reasonably intelligible statement in 
general terms concerning the procedures used 
can be made. In each case we must determine 
the height 77, or stage, of the water in the river, 
and its average velocity V over a cross section at 
right angles to the river channel. Both of these 
quantities are to be determined as functions of 
the distance x along the river and of the time ¢. 
Instead of trying to solve the two differential 
equations—which are nothing but mathematical 
formulations of the law of conservation of mass 
and of Newton’s second law of motion—for the 
unknown quantities /7 and V for all values of x 
and ¢ under consideration, one seeks instead 
approximate values for 7 and V at a discrete net 
of points in an x, f-plane, as indicated in figure 2. 
For example, in the case of the upper Ohio River, 
the stretch from Wheeling to Cincinnati was 
divided up into ten-mile intervals Ax between net 
points, and approximate values of Hand V were 
calculated at these points. (To have stages and 
velocities at points ten miles apart is quite suffi- 
cient for practical purposes.) At the initial 
instant /=0, i.e., on the x-axis itself, (which cor- 
respond to February 27, 1945, in this case), it is 
necessary to know the state of the river, which 
means that stage and velocity must be known at 
all net-points on the x-axis at this time. Once 
these values are prescribed, and the inflows are 
given (these are fed in at net points), the values 
of Hand V are advanced by a time increment 
At through use of the differential equations. 
Technically, this is done by approximating de- 
rivatives in the differential equations by difference 
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quotients which make use of values of H and V 
at net points only; the result is a system of alge- 
braic equations which are solved by the calcu- 
lating machine to yield approximate values of 
Hand V at all net points. 

The differential equations expressing the laws 
of conservation of mass and momentum contain 
in them four coefficients which characterize the 
properties of a given river with respect to flows 
in it. These are the cross-section area A of the 
river, the breadth B of the river, and a roughness 
factor G, all of which must be known in their 
dependence on the stage H7 (or, in other words, 
the depth of the river) and the location x along 
the river. The slope of the river bed must, of 
course, be known; it is a function of x. Finally, 
the flow into the river from tributaries and local 
drainage areas must be known as a function of 
x and ¢. For a long stretch of river it is a quite 
large order to collect such information. Of 
course, it is not needed literally at all points 
along the river, but only at the net points used 
in the finite difference scheme, and consequently 
the values of the coefficients at these points 
should represent reasonable averages over inter- 
vals of length equal to the distance Ax between 
net points—in our cases ten-mile intervals. The 
cross-section areas and the breadth B are best 
obtained from topographic 
surveys if they are available. 


maps, or special 

Altogether, the collecting and processing of 
this type of basic data is a laborious but impor- 
tant and crucial task, which furthermore requires 
close cooperation with the engineers familiar 
with the data. The basic data for the 375-mile 
stretch of the Ohio River, for example, required 
the availability to the calculating machine of 
more than 1,100 constants. 

Once the difierential equations have been 
properly formulated the next problem is how to 
solve them with the required degree of accuracy 
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without using 
machine time. 


too much costly calculating 
After all, it is even conceivable 
a priori that it might take longer to predict a 
flood numerically than the time of duration of 
the flood itself. The question of accuracy of the 
approximation has been studied, as was remarked 
above, for differential equations of the type in 
question here. It is known that approximations 
to the exact solutions can be made with as much 
accuracy as desired by taking the mesh-widths 
in the finite difference scheme referred to in con- 
nection with figure 2 sufficiently small. How- 
ever, it is a striking and interesting fact that it is 
not possible to dispose of the size of the mesh- 
width interval Af in the time variable independ- 
ently of the interval Ax in the space variable; 
instead, once an interval Ax has been chosen 

presumably small enough for the 
desired in the approximate solution—the time 
interval Af must not be taken larger than a 
certain multiple of Ax which depends upon the 
stage H and velocity V. 


accuracy 


If this rule is violated, 
the consequence is not simply an inaccuracy in 
the results; rather, totally unusable values for 


the unknowns are obtained. This fact is one of 


the important discoveries in numerical analysis 
to which reference was made earlier. 


This fact 
also has decisive practical importance, since the 
amount of calculating machine time needed to 
solve a given problem is directly proportional to 
the number of net points and hence inversely 
proportional to the permissible size At of the 
time increment. For example, in our three 
problems in which an interval Ax =10 miles was 
chosen for the space variable (on the basis of 
preliminary calculations in simple cases) the 
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maximum time interval permissible was about 
10 minutes; we therefore chose 9 minutes as time 
increment to be on the safe side. Since some of 
the calculated flows had a total time duration of 
three weeks, it is obvious that the limitation of 
9 minutes as the time step by which the solution 
could be advanced at any one step means that 
a large number of net points was needed, with 
correspondingly large amounts of calculating 
machine time. Fortunately, as was already 
remarked above, the calculating machine time 
needed turned out to be small enough to be 
reasonable. 

We proceed to give an account of the actual 
results obtained in the three cases treated up to 
now by numerical methods. 
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We 


River, 


begin with the case 
shown 


of the upper Ohio 
diagrammatically in figure 4. 
Figures 5 and 6 show calculated versus observed 
river stages (given as heights above sea level) at 
Maysville and Pomeroy for somewhat more than 
two weeks of the 1945 flood; this period includes 
the crest of the flood. As one sees, the agree- 
ment of the calculated with the observed stages 
is quite good, the differences between the two 
being mostly less than one foot. 


Figure 7 shows a diagram of the junction of 


the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. The flow 


velocities into the river at Thebes and Metropolis 
were given, and a relation (called a rating curve) 
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between stage and discharge was at 
Hickman in the lower Mississippi. Figures 8 
and 9 show calculated and observed stages at 
Hickman and Cairo, and figure 10 the same 
things at Metropolis for a period of three weeks 
during the 1947 flood in the Ohio River. Again 
the agreement of the two is very good, and even 
minor variations in the curves for the observed 
stages are mirrored in the curves obtained by 
calculations. 


given 


The differences between observed 
and calculated stages in this case are of the order 
of inches. 

Figure 11 is a diagrammatic sketch of Kentucky 
Reservoir at the mouth of the Tennessee River. 
In this case the motion of the water in the reser- 
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voir was almost entirely controlled by the 
releases of water at Kentucky Dam and Pickwick 
Dam at its ends, since inflows from the local 
drainage area were not great. Figure 12 is a 
graph showing the releases at these two dams 
during three weeks of the 1950 flood. As one 
sees, the releases varied rather rapidly at the 
beginning—to empty the dams in order to pro- 
vide storage for the flood water coming down. 
The results of calculating stages at the two ends 
of the reservoir and at Perryville near its center 
have already been shown in figure 1. 


Again the 
agreement between 


observed and calculated 
stages is very good for the entire period of three 
weeks. 

Thus the combination of knowledge of various 


mathematical techniques—partly concerning the 


theory of partial differential equations and partly 
concerning relatively i 
merical analysis 


recent discoveries in nu- 
together with adequate com- 
puting machines has led to the successful solution 
of problems of a type which are of considerable 
importance from a variety of different practical 
points of view. 
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Or the many problems involved in the contro- 
versy between Augustine and Pelagius in the 
early part of the fifth century I shall deal here 
this morning only with one problem, the problem 
of free will, and of the several aspects of this 
problem I shall deal only with one, its philosophical 
aspect. 

To Greek philosophers, human action is the 
resultant of a conflict Man is con- 
ceived by them as being constantly pulled by two 
opposite forces, called emotion and reason, and 
at every turn of his life man is faced with the 
problem of deciding whether to follow the one 
or the other. But the decision is not his. It 
is made for him by the relative strength of these 
two forces, and the strength of these forces is 
determined by nature, for man is part of nature 
and is governed by its laws. But what are the 
laws of nature? Greek philosophers, because of 
their belief in the inexorableness of these laws, 
described them by the mythological term fate. 
Thus Plato in his Timaeus (41e) refers to them 
as the ‘‘fated laws”’ 


of forces. 


(vouor eiuapuevor) which the 
Demiurge declared to constitute the nature of the 
universe, Aristotle in his Physics (V, 6, 230a, 
32), by implication, refers to generation accord- 
ing to nature (kara giow) as generation deter- 
mined by fate (eiuapuevn), and the Stoics, through 
many of the fragments which have preserved 
their teachings, use ‘nature,’ and “‘fate’’ as 
And it was the Stoics who 
in their doctrine of Palingenesis have given the 
ultimate expression to this conception of human 
action, 


synonymous terms.! 


for according to this doctrine of an 
eternally recurrent world-process we are all 
bound to do what infinite predecessors had done 
in an infinite succession of worlds before us. 

Still all these philosophers speak of freedom 
of the will and in their discussion of legal re- 

* This paper is based upon a longer, more fully docu- 
mented, and differently constructed study of the same 
subject to be included as a chapter in Volume II of my 
Philosophy of the Church Fathers. 

1Cf. Index Verborum to 
Fragmenta, under eiwappévy. 
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sponsibility and moral virtue they distinguish 
between actions done voluntarily and involun- 
tary actions. But free will or choice, according 
to them, does not mean man’s absolutely un- 
limited power to choose between several alter- 
native actions; it means to them only man’s 
power to choose between alternative actions with- 
out external compulsion, even though by his 
internal nature he has already been determined 
from eternity to act only in one single way. A 
man’s act is called by them free even if it could 
not be otherwise, provided only that he was not 
compelled to do it by some force external to him. 
Freedom means to act by the necessity of one’s 
own nature, a nature which itself is prefated and 
predetermined. 

This is the relative conception of freedom. 

In Palestinian Judaism at the time of the rise 
of Christianity man was also conceived as being 
constantly drawn by two opposite forces. These 
forces were called the good impulse and the evil 
impulse. But Hellenistic Judaism, through its 
spokesman Philo, identified these good and evil 
impulses with what the philosophers called emo- 
tion and reason. To both Palestinian and Hel- 
lenistic Judaism, however, human action was 
not the resultant of these two forces; it was the 
result of the unrestrained choice of the human 
will. Man indeed is a part of nature, and as a 
part of nature it often happens that one of 
these two forces is the stronger. Still it is not 
always the stronger force that prevails. Man 
can decide in iavor of the weaker force. As 
expressed by Philo, God has endowed man with 
part of His own power and freedom, and, just 
as God who implanted in the world the laws 
of nature has reserved for himself the right to 
override these laws of nature and work what is 
called miracles, so also man has the miraculous 
power to override the laws of his own nature. 
Moreover, even when man, because he is part of 
nature, finds himself powerless to fight the evil 
force within him, if he only makes an honest 
effort to do so, he may receive help from God. 
This is what is called divine grace, a merited or 
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auxiliary kind of grace. Man is therefore asked 
to pray for this divine help or grace. It is this 
kind of grace, a merited or auxiliary kind of grace, 
that was meant when the rabbis prayed that 
the evil impulse might not have sway over them 
and that their souls might pursue the divine 
commandment, or when Philo urged people to 
offer a prayer to God, petitioning for assistance 
in their effort to do good. It is also this kind 
of merited or auxiliary grace that was meant 
when Jesus instructed his disciples to pray to God 
to deliver them from ‘evil’ or rather ‘‘the evil 
one” (Matthew 6: 13, Luke 11: 4), that is, the 
evil impulse. It was a prayer for divine assist- 
ance or grace to overcome the evil impulse, 
without any implication that by their own effort 
they had no freedom to overcome him. 

This is the conception of absolute freedom of 
the will. 

It is these two conceptions of freedom that 
the Fathers of the Church were confronted with. 
Though the earliest Church Fathers, from Aris- 
tides to Clement of Alexandria, were all converts 
to Christianity, coming from a pagan background 
and trained in pagan philosophy, they all chose 
to follow the Philonic conception of absolute 
freedom. 

Let us sketch briefly the salient points in their 
discussion of the problem of freedom. Following 
Jewish tradition, both Hellenistic and Pales- 
tinian, they all begin with the statement that 
God created Adam free and master over his own 
will and actions. And because Adam was a free 
agent, when he fell, it was by his own free will 
that he fell. Then they all begin to debate 
whether there were any consequences of that 
fall. From Jewish tradition they inherited the 
question whether physical death was a conse- 
quence of that fall or not. Most of them said 
yes, some said no—a difference of opinion the 
like of which existed also in Judaism. Then, 
without any support from Jewish tradition, but 
as an interpretation of a statement by Paul, 
there was introduced the view that the sin of 
Adam itself was transmitted to his descendants. 
This is the doctrine of original sin. Then, again, 
from Jewish tradition there was introduced the 
view that the fall of Adam left a taint or corrup- 
tion upon the moral character of his descendants. 
This is the doctrine of original corruption. These 
two doctrines are sometimes combined by the 
Church Fathers or identified, but, as they each 
have a different origin, they should be distin- 


2 See chapter on ‘Free Will” in my Philo 1: 424-462. 
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guished from each other and, in fact, some Church 
Fathers treat of them as if they were two distinct 
doctrines. What the Fathers before Augustine 
meant by the original corruption, as may be 
gathered from their statements about it, is that, 
by his fall, Adam’s own power, as well as the 
power of his descendants, to resist the evil im- 
pulse within them was weakened, so that they 
became more in 
overcome it. 


of divine assistance to 
With none of the Fathers did it 
mean a complete loss of the power of freedom. 
Man was still free and he was free in two senses. 
In the struggle between the spirit and the flesh, he 
still had the power to resist the flesh, even though 
he was now in greater need of divine grace. And 
if divine grace was extended to him, he still had 
the power to resist that grace. When, therefore, 
the Fathers repeated the Lord’s prayer, petition- 
ing God to deliver them from evil or from the 
evil one, they only asked to help them to make 
the right choice and to carry out into action the 
choice they have made by their own free will. 
Freedom of the will was still absolute. 

This was the situation toward the end of the 
fourth century. 


need 


But in 400, Augustine’s Confessions appeared, 
which contained the following prayer: 


“Give 
and command what 
Five years later, as Augustine him- 
self informs us, a Bishop in Rome recited it in the 
presence ol Pelagius.! Now, by itself, out of its 
context, this’ prayer could be taken only as a 
prayer for divine auxiliary grace, without any 
implication of a denial of free will. But it 
happens that in the Confessions, immediately 
after the prayer, Augustine wrote his own com- 
mentary on it. In that commentary he made 
it clear that grace did not follow free will, as 
something merited and auxiliary, but preceded it 
and created it. <A similar view was expressed 
by him in another work® which had appeared 
about three years prior to the appearance of the 
Confessions. Pelagius evidently knew the true 
meaning of the prayer, and so the Pelagian 
controversy started. 


what thou 
thou wilt.’’ # 


commandest, 


In this controversy, Pelagius maintained that 
there was no loss of free will in the descendants 
of Adam as a result of the fall. Accordingly, 
in every man today, as in Adam before the fall, 
there still abide twoimpulses, the good and the evil, 


3 Confess. X, 29, 40. 

4 De Dono Perseverentiae 20, 53. 

5 De Diversis Quaestionibus ad Simplicianum I, 7 (Migne, 
Patrologia Latina (hereafter PL] 40, 115). 
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and every man today, again as Adam before the 
fall, is free to choose between the two impulses, 
even when one of them happens to be dominant, 
for, as he is reported to have said, ‘newborn 
infants are in the same condition as Adam was 
before the fall.’"’® Philo similarly had taught 
that “the soul of an infant . has no share 
in either vice or virtue” 7 or that “‘by nature all 
we men, before the reason in us is fully grown, 
lie in the borderline between vice and virtue, 
without ever inclining as yet to either side.” § 
This is the prevailing view among the Fathers 
before Augustine, both Greek and Latin. 
Defining freedom of choice (libertas arbitrit) as 
consisting ‘in the capacity (possibilitas) of ab- 
staining from sin,’’* Pelagius conceives of this 
freedom as absolute. Like Philo, who maintains 
that, even though free will is the ‘‘most peculiar 
possession of God,” by His having bestowed it 
upon His rational creatures, man ‘“‘has been 
made to resemble Him,” Pelagius maintains 
that, even though free will “properly belongs to 
God,’’ God “has bestowed it upon His crea- 
tures’! and thereby man has become ‘‘eman- 
cipated from God.”’ * This was also the pre- 
vailing view among the Fathers before Augustine. 
For the purpose of illustration we may cite here a 
Latin Father, Tertullian. ‘“‘I find,’ he says, 
‘that man was by God constituted free master of 
his own will and power,”’ for ‘‘in nothing else does 
man show more the image and likeness of God”’ 
than ‘‘in that essence which he derived from God 
himself, the spiritual, which answered to the 
form of God, and in the freedom and power of 
his will,’’ = and in support of his belief in free 
will, like Philo,’ he quotes the Old Testament 
verses, ‘‘See I have placed before thee this day 
life and good, and death and evil 
choose life’? (Deut. 30: 15, 19). 
By the same token, man also has absolute 
power todo good. Butasin Philo and the rabbis 
and the Church Fathers before him, Pelagius 
draws a distinction between man’s freedom of 
doing evil and his freedom of doing good. In 
both cases the choice of his will is absolutely 
free. But in the effectuation of his choice there 


therefore 


® Augustine, De Gestis Pelagiit 24 (PL 44, 334). 

’ Legum Allegoria II, 15, 53. 

8 De Praemiis 11, 62. 

® Contra Julianum Opus Imperfectum |, 78 (PL 45, 1102). 
Quod Deus Sit Immutabilis 10, 47-48. 

1 De Gratia Christi 1, 4, 5 (PL 44, 362). 

2 Contra Julianum Opus Imperfectum |, 78. 

18 Adversus Marcionem II, 5. 

'§ Quod Deus Sit Immutabilis 10, 49-50. 
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is a difference. Once man has chosen to do evil, 
he is left to himself to carry out the decision 
of his will. God will neither help him nor hinder 
him. But once man has chosen to do good, and 
meets with difficulty in carrying out the good 
decision of his will, God will come to his help. 
This is Pelagius’ conception of grace—a grace 
which is merited and only auxiliary. As re- 
ported in his name by Augustine: ‘‘Pelagius says 
that what is good: is more easily (facilius) ful- 
filled if grace assists.’ '® 

In contradistinction to all this, Augustine 
maintains that as a result of the corruption pro- 
duced by the fall of Adam and inherited by his 
descendants that freedom consisting of the abil- 
ity to sin or not sin which was possessed by Adam 
before his fall is no longer possessed by his 
descendants. Whatever man today does he does 
it not by his own free choice but by necessity. 
This view is expressed by him in a variety of 
ways. In one place, he raises the question, 
“By what means is it brought about that man 
is with sin—by the necessity of nature, or by the 
freedom of choice?” Ih answer to this he says: 
“It came by freedom of choice that man was 
with sin; but a penal corruption (vitiositas) 
closely followed thereon, and out of liberty pro- 
duced necessity,’ '® so that 


“because the will 


has sinned, the hard necessity of having sin has 


pursued the sinner.’’!” In another place, he 
raises again the question, “‘Can men do anything 
by the free determination of their own will?” 
and again his answer is: “Far be it, for it was by 
the evil use of his free will that man destroyed 
both it and himself.’’'® Man thus both sins 
and does good not by freedom of choice but 
by necessity. This necessity is described by 
Augustine by two terms, one applied to the 
necessity by which one sins and the other to the 
necessity by which one refrains from sinning and 
acts righteously. 

As to the necessity by which one sins, Augus- 
tine describes it by the term concupiscence, 
which he identifies with sexual desire and con- 
siders it as the source of all sin. He is uncertain 
whether concupiscence in this sense existed in 
Adam before the fall or did not exist in him, but 
he is certain that, if it did exist in him before the 
fall, it existed in him then in some innocent form 


18 Contra Duas Epistolas Pelagianorum II, 8, 17 (PL 44, 
583). 

16 De Perfectione Institiae Hominis 4, 9 (PL 44, 295). 

17 Thid. (296). 

18 Enchiridion 30 (PL 40, 246). 
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and only later was it corrupted by the fall.” 
He is also certain that, as a result of the fall, 
concupiscence in the descendants of Adam is 
“a corruption” (vitiwm), which, “‘like a bad 
state of health is implanted in man from a corrupt 
origin, by which corruption,”’ and here Augustine 
quotes from the New Testament (Gal. 5: 17) the 
words, “‘ ‘the flesh lusteth (concupiscit, éwBupe?) 
against the spirit.’’’ 2° Moreover, this lusting 
of the flesh against the spirit cannot be resisted 
by man, for, he maintains, ‘‘the power of good 
living is not given save by God’s grace”’ ?! 
and by grace, he goes on to explain, he does not 
mean merely God’s helping man to carry out the 
decisions of his free will.” 

There is no statement by any of the Fathers 
prior to Augustine in which the corruption trans- 
mitted by Adam to his descendants as a result 
of the fall is called concupiscence ; unless it be the 
statement in the Apocalypse of Moses that the 
“poison” (ios) with which the serpent infected 
Eve, and was evidently transmitted to future 
generations, is called émuyia, ‘““concupiscence.””’ * 
But there is no evidence that this statement 
existed before the time of Augustine or that it 
was known to him. Nor is there any statement 
by any of the Fathers before Augustine which 


identifies the inherited corruption exclusively 
with sexual desire described by some other term. 


In fact, Augustine himself does not always 
use the term concupiscence in a bad sense and 
in the exclusive of sexual desire, for 
on the basis of such verses as ‘‘My soul hath 
coveted (concupivit, érerdnoev) to long (desi- 
derare, éxuujoa) for thy justifications, at all 
times’”’ (Ps. 118/9: 20) and ‘‘The desire (con- 
cupiscentia, émBvia) of wisdom bringeth to a 
kingdom” (Wisdom 6: 20) and ““Thou shalt not 
covet (concupisces, émBuunoes)’’ (Exod. 20: 17) 
he infers that concupiscences may be either 
laudable or condemnable.”* 


sense 


Moreover, of con- 
demnable concupiscences, on the basis of the 
verse, ‘‘For all that is in the world, is the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the 
eyes, and the pride of life, which is not of the 
Father, but is of the world”’ (I John 2: 16), he 
infers that the pleasure of the flesh, curiosity, 

19 Contra Julianum Opus Imperfectum V1, 22 
1553). 

2 Contra Julianum V1, 18, 55 (PL 44, 855). 

21 Contra Duas Epistolas Pelagianorum |, 2, 5 (PL 
552). 

22 Thid. I, 2, 6. 

*3 Cf. C. Tischendorf, A pocalypses A pocryphae, 10-11. 
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and pride include all sins,?> and he explicitly 
explains that ‘‘concupiscence of the flesh” in 
the verse quoted refers to ‘‘food’’ ** and he also 
explicitly uses the expression “‘the concupiscence 
of eating and drinking.” 27. The reduction of all 
bad concupiscences to the concupiscence of sex 
and the identification of sexual concupiscence 
with the inherited corruption is something new 
introduced by Augustine into Christian theology. 
Still this theological innovation is not without 

philosophical background. Concupiscentia 
is one of the Latin terms by which the Greek 
term érupia is translated in philosophical litera- 
ture, the other Latin terms being /ibido*® and 
cupiditas.* In Plato the underlying Greek 
term is used as a description of one of his three 
parts of the soul and as the opposite of the 
rational soul.*® In Aristotle it is used in the 
technical sense of anirrationalappetite.*! | Among 
the Stoics it is one of the four primary emotions 
and is again an irrational appetite.** Then, in 
Plato there are the statements that ‘the con- 
cupiscent soul’’ is the largest part of our soul 
and ‘‘contains bodily and that 
‘pleasure is the strongest allurement to evil.”’ * 
In Aristotle there is the statement that 


its 


pleasures”’ * 


“‘con- 
cupiscence is the appetite for what is pleasur- 
able” *° and also the statement that “the pleasure 
of coition is more vehement (cgodporépa) *® than 
other pleasures, which is reflected in Philo’s 
statement that the pleasures connected with 
coition are ‘‘the most vehement (cgodpérarat).”” *7 
All these must have created in the minds of 
students of philosophy the view that the con- 
cupiscence for the most vehement of pleasures, 
namely, the sexual pleasure, is the strongest al- 
lurement to evil. 


How Augustine arrived at the belief in the 


25 Thid., Ps. 8, No. 13 (PL 36, 115) 

26 Tbid. (116). 

27 Confess. X, 31, 47. 

28 Cf., for instance, Cicero’s Latin translation of 
Stoic four principal emotions (Tusc. 
7, 14; De Finibus III, 10, 35). 
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irresistibility of concupiscence is explained by 
himself. Early in his life, he reminisces, even 
though in himself he did not find the power to 
overcome his sexual concupiscence, he still be- 
lieved that continency was in our power.®* But 
a verse in the Vulgate Latin translation of the 
Wisdom of Solomon convinced him that con- 
tinency was not in the power of man. The verse 
in question (8: 21) reads: Et ut scivi quoniam 
aliter non possem esse continens, nist Deus det, 
which was taken by Augustine to mean: “And 
as I knew that I could not otherwise be continent, 
except God gave [it].”’ If this is really what 
has led Augustine to the belief in the irresisti- 
bility of concupiscence, and it would seem to be 
so, for he quotes this verse twenty-odd times 
in his works in support of it, then this belief of 
his has its origin in a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of the verse. In the original Greek, 
the verse quite unmistakably refers to wisdom, 
which is mentioned previously, and it reads: 
‘And as I knew that I could not otherwise obtain 
(éyxparys) [it ], except God gave [it ].’’ This is 
undoubtedly what the Vulgate Latin translation 
also meant, for in two other places it uses the 
term continens as a translation of the Greek 
éykparys, namely, in Ecclesiasticus 6: 27/8 and 
15: 1, and in both these places there can be no 
doubt that the term continens is used in the sense 
of ‘“‘obtaining”’ 39 What hap- 
pened here, then, is that Augustine misunder- 
stood the meaning of the term continens, taking 
it in the sense of ‘‘continent,’’ and thus derived 
therefrom his belief in the powerlessness of man 
to abstain from sin. A similar misunderstanding 
of the same verse in its Latin translation seems 
to be found also in Tertullian,” but Tertullian 
does not derive from it thesame belief as Augustine. 

The necessity by which man can refrain from 
sin and act righteously is divine grace, which 
alone, as said by him in the passages quoted 
above, can resist concupiscence. 


or “possessing. 


Then Augus- 
tine goes on to maintain that, just as man is 
powerless to resist his concupiscence, so he is 
also powerless to resist the grace bestowed upon 
him by God; and consequently, just as by the 
necessity of his concupiscence man must sin, 
so by the necessity of grace man must refrain 


from sinning and act righteously. This irre- 


sistibility of grace is expressed by him in passages 


38 Confess. VI, 11, 20. 


% Cf. W. J. Deane’s note in his edition of The Book of 
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wherein he speaks of the human will as being 
“indeclinably (indeclinabiliter) and invincibly 
(insuperabiliter) influenced by divine grace” * 
and of God as He “whom no man’s will resists 
when He wills to give salvation.” “ The ir- 
resistibility of grace is also suggested in the 
statement that of ‘““‘whomsoever He has mercy, 
He calls him in a manner which He knows would 
befit him that he would not reject Him who 
called him.” ** Since man has no power of his 
own to resist concupiscence, or even to will to 
resist it, the grace bestowed upon him by God 
could not be a merited grace or an auxiliary 
grace ; it must be a free gift of God which creates 
in man not only the will to resist concupiscence 
but also the power to carry out the decision of 
the will which He himself has created in man. 
Augustine formally distinguishes between these 
two aspects of grace, the former being described 
by him as prevenient or operative grace and the 
latter as subsequent or cooperative grace." 
Both these two aspects of grace are free grace, 
for according to him there is no other kind of 
grace. ‘‘Grace,’’ he lays it down as a general 
principle, ‘‘is not rendered for any merits, but 
is given gratis, on account of which it is called 
grace (gratia).’’*® From this he is led to say 
that “no man ought, even when he begins to 
possess good merits, to attribute them to himself 
and not to God.” *® Augustine, of course, knew 
that men were instructed to pray to God to 
deliver them from evil or from the evil one, and 
this would seem to imply that God’s help in 
delivering men from evil, which comes as an 
answer to prayer, is a merited grace. But, in 
anticipation of such reasoning, Augustine main- 
tains that even God’s answer to man’s prayer 
cannot be considered a merited grace, for the 
will to pray as well as the act of praying does not 
come from man but from God. Thus, referring 
to those ‘‘who think that our seeking, asking, 
knocking is of ourselves, and is not given to us,”’ 
he says that ‘‘they are mistaken” and that they 
do not understand “‘that this is also of the divine 
gift, that we pray; that is, that we ask, seek, and 
knock.”’ 47 


! De Correptione et Gratia 12, 38 (PL 44, 940). 
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The debate between Augustine and Pelagius 
ran the normal course of all religious debates. 
They quoted Scripture against each other. 
They hurled ancient authorities at each other. 
They spun arguments against each other. Then, 
as so often happens in theological discussions, 
they began to call each other names. Said 
Augustine to Pelagius: You are a Jew in all but 
name.** Said Pelagius to Augustine: You are a 
fatalist; you assert fate under the name of 
grace.” And both of them shouted at each 
other: You Manichaean.*” We do not 
know what Pelagius’ answer would have been, 
and | shall not try to reconstruct on the basis of 
what we know of his views what his answer 
would have been, though it could be done. But 
Augustine answered it in many places of his 
works and in many different ways. 
to give a brief analysis of his answer. 


are a 


I shall try 


Quoting a passage from Seneca, he derives 
therefrom the Stoic definition of fate. Fate, 
according to the Stoics, he says, contains among 
others the following points: (1) There is an order 
and connection of causes which makes everything 
become what (2) This order 
and connection of causes is traceable to the will 
and power of God. (3) This will and power of God 
“extends itself irresistibly through all things.”’ ™ 

With this view, that there is an order of nature 
predetermined by an irresistible will of God, 
Augustine agrees.” 


it does become. 


He would be even willing 
to use the term “‘fate’’ as a description of this 
predetermination of the will of God, for, ety- 
mologically, he argues, the Latin fatum, ‘‘fate,” 
means ‘“‘that which is spoken,’ and Scripture 
describes the determination of God’s will by the 
expression, ‘‘“God hath spoken once” (Ps. 62/1: 
12).°° Still he is reluctant to use the term fate, 
and this because in popular language the term 
‘‘fate’’ means the belief in ‘the influence of that 
particular position of the stars which may exist 
at the time one is born or conceived,” *4 and so, 
he says, “if any one,”’ like the Stoics, ‘“‘calls the will 
of God or the power of God itself by the name of 
fate, let him keep his opinion but correct his 


48 Fpist. 196, 1, 7 (PL 33, 893). 
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language.” ®® Still he considers the whole matter 
as ‘“‘a merely verbal controversy.”’ °° 

But despite all this, Augustine maintains that 
man is free. If he sins, he sins freely, even 
though his sinning is predetermined by his 
irresistible concupiscence. Thus answering to 
the charge that he believed that “by the sin of 
the first man, that is, of Adam, free will perished ; 
and that no one has now the power of living well, 
but that all are constrained to sin by the neces- 
sity of the flesh,”’ ®7 he exclaims: ‘‘For who of us 
can say that by the sin of the first man free will 
perished from the human race?’’ and proceeds 
to explain that only the freedom enjoyed by 
Adam in Paradise, the freedom ‘‘to live well and 
righteously,” was lost, but not the freedom by 
which all sin, “especially they who sin with 
delight (delectatione) and with love (amore) of 
sin; they will what pleases them.”’ °° 

Similarly, if man does good, he does good also 
freely, even though his doing of good was pre- 
determined by an irresistible grace. Thus, 
while on the one hand, he describes divine grace 
as being indeclinable and invincible and the 
divine will to give salvation as irresistible, he 
still says that ‘‘to yield our consent, indeed, to 
God’s summons, or to withhold it, belongs to our 
will” © and that ‘‘we know that those who with 
their own heart believe in God, do this with their 
will and with their free choice.” ® But when he 
was asked how the two statements could be 
reconciled, all he answered is this: ‘“The reason, 
however, why in doing a right action there is 
no bondage of necessity, is that liberty comes 
from charity (charitatis).”’ © 

It is obvious then that Augustine himself 
believed that even under the power of concu- 


piscence or of grace man acts not by necessity 
but by free will and the reason given by him 
why man, who can only act in one predeter- 
mined way, is still said to act by free will is that 


when man sins he sins ‘‘with delight (delecta- 
tione) and love (amore) and when he does a right 
action his action comes from charity (charitatis).”’ 
But this is hardly an explanation on the basis 
of what we know to have been Augustine’s view 
on the nature of ‘delight’? and ‘‘love” 
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“charity.”” According to Augustine, delight in 
the pleasures of this world is to be called a 
“delight of concupiscence’’ (delectatio concu- 
piscentiae)® and similarly the love with which one 
sins is to be called cupiditas or libido™—terms 
which are synonymous with the term concu- 
piscentia as translations of the Greek émbupia.™ 
And so also with regard to charity by which one 
does right actions, Augustine repeatedly says 
that “‘charity’”’ (charitas), like grace, is a free 
gift from God.® How then could Augustine 
offer ‘delight’? and “love”? and ‘‘charity’’ as 
explanations of why certain actions are actions 
of free will and not of necessity, when he himself 
ascribes “‘delight”’ and “‘love”’ to “‘concupiscence”’ 
and “charity” to a sort of ‘divine grace,”’ and 
“concupiscence’”’ and “‘grace’’ themselves are 
according to him, irresistible and render all 
actions proceeding from them necessary? Since 
Augustine does offer these terms as an explana- 
tion of actions which are voluntary and not 
necessary and since he expects his opponents 
to be satisfied with this explanation without any 
further elucidations on his part, he undoubtedly 
must have touched here upon some distinction 
between the terms voluntary and _ necessary 
which was well known to students of philosophy 
of his time, so that he could be confident that 
only by alluding to it the matter would be clear 
to them without the need of any further elucida- 
tion. 

What then is that well-known distinction al- 
luded to here by Augustine ? 

That distinction, we shall try to show, is based 
upon two passages in Aristotle. In one of these 
passages, Aristotle distinguishes between two 
usages of the term necessary (a@vayxatov), one in 
the sense of that which is compelled (7d Biatov) 
by something external to itself, and the other in 
the sense of that which cannot be otherwise, as, 
for instance, a demonstration is said to be a 
necessary thing, because the conclusion cannot 
be otherwise, not because it is compelled by 
something external to itself, but because it is 
the nature of the first premise that that particu- 
lar conclusion must proceed from it by neces- 


sity. In the other passage, using the term 
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* Cf. above at n. 28. 

65 Cf. Contra Julianum Opus Imperfectum III, 114 (PL 
45, 1296). 

66 Metaph. V, 5. 
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necessary in the sense of being compelled by an 
external cause, he contrasts with it any action 
caused by an internal tendency (épu4), such as 
appetite (épeés), Concupiscence (érupia), and 
reason (Adéyos) in animate beings, and this kind of 
action he describes as voluntary (éxotovos).®? 
From a combination of these two passages it 
would be possible for one to form the opinion 
that necessary in the true sense of the term is to 
be applied only for that which is compelled by an 
external force, and that any action in animate 
beings caused by an internal tendency and not 
by an external force, even if it is necessary in the 
sense that it cannot be otherwise, may be 
described as voluntary. Such a use of the terms 
necessary and voluntary had in fact already 
become common among the Church Fathers 
long before Augustine. Thus the generation of 
the Logos from God, which was eternal and 
could not be otherwise, was described by the 
early Church Fathers as a voluntary act on the 
part of God, voluntary as used of that which is 
not necessary in the sense of being compelled 
by an external force. It was only when Arius 
used the term voluntary to imply that the Logos 
was created ex nihilo that the Fathers rejected 
that term and substituted for it the term na- 
tural,®* using it, again, as the opposite of neces- 
sary in its use as that which is compelled by an 
external force—a sense in which the term na- 
tural is also used by Aristotle.” Augustine him- 
self follows this usage of the term natural in the 
case of the generation of the Logos.” Moreover, 
the internal tendency, called by Aristotle nature, 
by which the simple elements have their un- 
compelled motion, is called by Augustine love 
(amor).7" And so when Augustine argues that 
man sins or acts righteously not by necessity 
but by will on the ground that he sins by delight 
and love and acts righteously by charity, he 
means thereby that when man sins or acts right- 
eously not by the necessity of an external force 
but by the necessity of an internal tendency, his 
action may be described as voluntary, even if it 
could not be otherwise. 


67 Ethica Eudemia Il, 8, 1224a, 9 ff. 

68 Cf. my Philosophy of the Church Fathers 1: 223 

© Phys. VIII, 4, 255a, 28-29. 

7 De Trinitate XV, 20, 38. Later, in order to express 
the view that Jesus acted without external compulsion, 
Maximus Confessor describes Jesus as acting both by will 


and by nature (cf. my Philosophy of the Church Fathers 1: 
485-486). 


1) De Civitate Dei X1, 28. 
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THE PELAGIAN 


This conception of relative free will is more 
clearly brought out by Augustine in two passages. 

In one of these passages, a Pelagian opponent 
of Augustine argues that necessity and free will 
are mutually exclusive terms, and so Augustine 
is wrong in maintaining that sin is both neces- 
sary and voluntary. To this Augustine’s an- 
swer is as follows: “If you knew what you were 
saying, you would not make the statement that 
necessity and will could not exist simu!taneously. 
Death is a necessity, and yet would any one dare 
deny that it could also be an object of voluntary 
desire?’ What Augustine means to say is 
that natural death, coming as it does not by 
external but by internal causes and is inevitable 
and cannot be otherwise, may still be described 
as something voluntary, as when, for instance, 
the dying person, for some reason or other, 
happens to welcome death. 

In another passage,” Augustine tries to show 
that, if necessity is defined as that ‘according 
to which we say that it is necessary that any- 
thing be of such and such a nature or be done 
in such and such a manner,”’ then that kind of 
necessity does not take away “‘the freedom of 
our will,” that is, it does not make us act by com- 
pulsion. He illustrates it by such a_ proposi- 
God is immortal” or ‘‘God is infallible,” 
which, he argues, does not mean that because 
God must live forever and cannot die or because 
He must foreknow all things and cannot be 
wrong that He has life and foreknowledge by 
compulsion. 


tion as “* 


By the same token, he also argues, 
man’s action, whether sinning or acting right- 
eously, is not to be described as compelled be- 
cause of the fact that man could not but sin under 
concupiscence and could not but act righteously 
under grace. What Augustine means to say is 
quite evident. Man’s action, though always 


determined either by concupiscence or by grace 
and could never be otherwise, is still to be de- 
scribed as voluntary on the ground that concu- 
piscence and grace are within man himself, so 
that man’s action, when only so determined, 
flows from his own nature and is not compelled 
by any force external to it. 


Freedom thus to Augustine does not mean the 
choice to act one way or the other, for there is no 
such freedom; everything is determined to act 
only one way. Freedom is only relative, and 

7 Contra Julianum Opus Imperfectum 1V, 103 (PL 45, 
1398). 

73 De Civitate Dei V, 10. 
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it means to act according to one’s own nature, 
without external compulsion. It is in this sense 
that man is free either to sin or to act righteously, 
for each man has a determinate nature either 
to sin or to act righteously. Men, according to 
Augustine, are not all of one nature. There are 
two kinds of human beings and correspondingly 
two kinds of human natures, and each man 
belongs either to the one or to the other. For 
Augustine, the old definition of man as a rational 
animal would not do; for him, some men are 
concupiscent rational animals and some are 
grace-endowed rational animals. And he has 
a theological explanation for this division of 
mankind. Prior to the creation of the world, 
God in His infinite wisdom, for reasons unknown 
to us, had elected out of the future sinful lump 
of humanity a certain number of persons whom 
He ‘“‘predestined to grace’ ™ or to “everlasting 
life’ 7° or ‘‘to reign eternally with God.’’ 7® 
They are those whom Augustine calls by the 
New Testament term (Rom. 8: 33) ‘‘the elect”’ 
(€xAexroi, electi). These are governed by grace, 
and grace constitutes their nature. For them 
to do good is to act by the necessity of their own 
nature, and without external compulsion. They 
are thus free. Those who were not elected for 
grace or for everlasting life or for eternal reign 
with God are called by the New Testament term 
(II Cor. 13:5) ‘‘the reprobate”’ (a6dxiwor, reprobi), 
that is, the not-approved, the rejected, the cast- 
away, and are described by Augustine as those 
‘predestined to eternal punishment” or ‘“‘to con- 
demnation.’”’ These are governed by concupis- 
cence, and concupiscence constitutes their na- 
ture. For them to sin, is, again, to act by the 
necessity of their own nature, and not by ex- 
ternal compulsion. They are thus also free. 
And in support of such a restricted conception of 
freedom he quotes the Stoics, though not without 
a grumble against their particular classification 
of causes. 


These are some of the philosophical implica- 
tions of one of the problems involved in the 
Pelagian controversy. I have stated the prob- 
lem in the form of a thesis and presented it in 
its bare outline, with only partial documentation 
and without discussing different interpretations 
of passages cited and recalcitrant passages not 
cited. 


74 Enchiridion 100. 
75 De Anima et Ejus Origine IV, 11, 16. 
76 De Civitate Dei XV, 1, 1. 
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And let us now add one concluding remark. 
The name-calling, especially with regard to 
Pelagius, is still a favorite pastime among some 
historians of dogma. 


Pelagius is still called a 
pagan, a Stoic, a follower of the New Academy, 
and, in fact, everything in the history of philos- 
ophy disliked by the particular historian dealing 
with him. Augustine is represented as the ex- 
ponent of true Christianity and his concupiscence 
is being heralded as an anticipation of the 
Freudian libido. In our judgment, Pelagius, on 
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the problem of freedom, represents the original 
Christian belief. It was Augustine who intro- 
duced something new from without. On the 
showing of his own statements, his doctrine 
of grace is only a Christianization of the pagan 
Stoic doctrine of fate. As for his concupiscence, 
it is not clear whether it is based upon his own 
personal experience before his conversion or 
whether it is based upon a misunderstanding 
of the Vulgate Latin translation of a Greek 
verse in the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon. 
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THE history I am to deal with extends over 
more than a thousand years, and besides I have 
promised “problems” and “implications” ; so you 
will not expect me to exhaust the subject. To 
make the best of the time allotted to a speaker I 
have, above all, imposed upon myself a rigorous 
general limitation. The history of Yiddish, as 
we shall see, testifies to strong and incessant 
contacts between the Jews and different non- 
Jewish groups. These contacts have generated 
a give-and-take at both ends, and in culture 
history interaction of this kind is an intriguing 
subject if there ever was one; but the impact of 
the Jews on other groups, no matter how strong, 
has been mercilessly cut out from the present 
paper. As for the exposition itself, I shall merely 
try to bring into focus a number of suggestive 
ideas and facts. But before I do so, I should 
like to express my thanks for the kind invitation 
to speak before this illustrious Society on a topic 
which is so close to my heart. 

1. How do we go about establishing the age of 
Yiddish? One's first impulse is to look for the 
oldest documents, all the more so since the Jews 
are known to have been literate long before 
Yiddish came into being. Now, the earliest 
dated Yiddish literary text, recently discovered 
among the treasures of the University Library 
in Cambridge, England, is marked 1382.! But 
the text was written (or copied) in Egypt, of all 
places, far away from the regions where Yiddish 
originated and grew, and the poems contained in 
its eighty-four pages bear the marks of notable 
refinement which it must have taken time to 
attain. Thus, the Cambridge manuscript is 
definitely not the ‘‘birth certificate’ of Yiddish. 

On second thought, the very “birth” of a 
language is but a metaphor, and not a very happy 


1Fuks, L., The oldest known literary documents of Yid- 
dish literature (ca. 1382), 2 v., Leiden, Brill, 1957; Fuks, L., 
The oldest dated wk in Yiddish literature, The field of 
Yiddish: studies in ‘inguage, folklore and literature, 267- 
274, New York, Linguistic Circle of New York, 1954; 
Gininger, Ch., A note on the Yiddish Horant, ibid., 275-277. 
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one at that. Languages rise slowly, not by a 
single spectacular act ; for some time, the momen- 
tous changes are imperceptible even to the 
speakers themselves. The evidence of linguistic 
history, therefore, is largely circumstantial ; even 
actual attestations can be meaningless or mis- 
leading unless they are placed in 
perspective. 

In my work on the history of Yiddish I have 
become aware of a three-stage sequence which, 
I suspect, may be valid in other cases as well. 
First, the specificness of the language under study 
as contrasted with similar or related languages 
has to be laid open, and this can best be done with 
reference to the modern period where the lan- 
guage is seen in broad daylight. In the case of 
Yiddish, the most striking single clue is its fusion 
character. Please note the correlative terms: 
stock language, fusion, component. To begin 
with, there are several solids, the stock lan- 
guages; under peculiar circumstances, certain 
portions of these stock languages reach their 
melting point. Then, fusion takes place. The 
affected ‘‘certain portions’ of the stock lan- 
guages now emerge as the components of the new 
fusion language. It is a unique linguistic struc- 
ture apart from the stock languages and is 
governed by rules of its own. Fusion thus can 
be defined as a continuous and cumulative proc- 
ess of systemization. 


proper 


Once the specificness of the language is deter- 
mined, the linguistic historian takes his second 
step. Presently, he must bring to light the 
peculiar extralinguistic circumstances which 
made the emergence of such a linguistic entity 
possible. The terminus a quo for Yiddish is 
found in the ninth and tenth centuries, when 
Jews from east-central France and northern Italy 
started settling in the Middle-Rhine region. 
They brought with them as their vernaculars two 
versions of Laaz (Jewish languages of Romance 
stock) ; their sacred tongue was Hebrew; in the 
area of their new settlement, German dialects 
were spoken by the coterritorial non-Jewish 
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population. That’s how Yiddish originally came 
to consist of three components: Hebrew, Laaz, 
German. The fourth component, the Slavic, 
entered the fusion after the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, when the speech community 
began to move into East Central and Eastern 
Europe.” 

With the erection of this historical framework, 
the third stage of the inquiry is reached. Now 
the linguistic historian can apportion the purely 
linguistic data pertaining to the past and, con- 
versely, lean upon linguistic items definable in 
terms of time and space to bolster his extra- 
linguistic evidence. Very few attestations of the 
earliest period have been preserved, but there are 
numerous proper names which can be utilized by 
the linguist, and, as we move along in time, more 
attestations available.? Precious informa- 
tion is secured from the great number of relics in 
later and modern Yiddish, fossils as it were 
affording glimpses of the past. Comparable 
phenomena in other languages, including the 
stock languages, also contribute to our under- 
standing of the history of Yiddish. Gradually, 
the pieces of the jigsaw puzzle are fitted together 
and the older stages of 
reconstructed. 


are 


the language can be 


2. Four periods stand out on the basis of co- 
inciding linguistic and extralinguistic criteria. I 
shall describe them here only from the point of 
view of the growth of the speech community. 


2?'The Jews who in the Middle Ages settled in German 
lands, and their descendants in all of Europe and the 
world over, are called Ashkenazim (derived from Ashkenaz, 
the medieval Jewish name for Germany). Cf. Weinreich, 
M., [Ashkenaz: the Yiddish era in Jewish history], Yivo- 
bleter 35: 7-17, 1951. On the coexistence of Jewish sub- 
culture groups, on a typology of Jewish languages begin- 
ning with Hebrew and on the Hebrew component in Yid- 
dish, cf. Weinreich, M., Yidishkayt and Yiddish, Mordecai 
M. Kaplan Jubilee volume, English section, 481-514, New 
York, Jewish Theological Seminary, 1953; Weinreich, M., 
Prehistory and early history of Yiddish: facts and con- 
ceptual framework, The field of Yiddish (see fn. 1), 73-101. 
On the two versions of Laaz and the Laaz component in 
Yiddish: Weinreich, M., The Jewish languages of Romance 
stock and their relation to earliest Yiddish, Romance 
Philology 9: 403-428, 1956. (In that paper and elsewhere 
I used the form “‘loez,’’ but some learned friends have con- 
vinced me that Laaz is preferable.) On the Slavic com- 
ponent, cf. Weinreich, M., Yiddish, Knaanic, Slavic: the 
basic relationships, For Roman Jakobson, 622-632, The 
Hague, Mouton & Co., 1956. 

3 Since Hebrew, in traditional Ashkenazic society, was 
the customary language of recording, Hebrew texts written 
by Yiddish speakers frequently reflect the speech patterns 
of the vernacular and thus also benefit the historian of 
Yiddish. Cf. Noble, S., [Yiddish in the garb of Hebrew], 
Yivo-bleter 41: 158-175, 1957-1958. 
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By 1250, when Earliest Yiddish was over, the 
language was spoken in the Middle and Upper 
Rhine valley and along the Main and the Upper 
Danube. 

Old Yiddish (1250-1500) is characterized by 
further spread into the Middle-Danube region 
and, most far-reaching in its consequences, into 
the Slavic East. 

In the subsequent two hundred years which 
constitute the period of Middle Yiddish, the 
speech community, in the east, moved up to the 
frontiers of Muscovy; in the north, it reached 
Amsterdam and Hamburg.t Two regional for- 
mations solidified, Western Yiddish and East- 
European Yiddish, divided by an ideal line ex- 
tending from the western Baltic to the Black Sea. 

The Modern period, starting about 1700, wit- 
nessed the breakdown of the equilibrium between 
these two regional formations of Yiddish. Since 
the end of the eighteenth century Western 
Yiddish began to weaken and finally to fade 
away. Sizable remainders of Dutch, Alsatian, 
Swiss, and Hungarian Yiddish are still within 
reach of the student but, as a rule, when Yiddish 
is referred to today, only the East-European 
variety is meant. However, it is just in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries that Yiddish 
has experienced its most conspicuous growth. 
As the Yiddish proverb goes, got shikt tsu di 
refuie far der make, God sends the remedy in 
advance of the affliction. The loss of territory 
in West Central Europe was more than com- 
pensated by the appearance of speakers of East- 
European Yiddish all over Western Europe and, 
through the great overseas migrations, in all five 
continents. Yiddish literature has greatly 
gained in stature during the last century or so.® 

No less significant is the increase in numbers. 

‘In Amsterdam the first Yiddish newspaper Kurantn, 
published twice a week, made its appearance in 1686. 

5 Cf. Weinreich, M., [Outlines of Western Yiddish], 
Yuda A. Yofe-bukh, 158-194, New York, Yivo, 1958. 

6 A number of Yiddish writers—alas, few poets so far— 
have become accessible in translations. For an instruc- 
tive survey of modern Yiddish literature, cf. the introduc- 
tion to Howe, I., and E. Greenberg, ed., A treasury of 
Yiddish stories, 1-93, New York, Viking, 1954; also Min- 
koff, N. B., and J. A. Joffe, Old Yiddish literature, The 
Jewish people, past and present 3: 145-164, New York, 
1952, and Niger, S., Yiddish literature in the past two 
hundred years, ibid., 165-219. These essays, to be sure, 
contain many debatable points. The interlocking of 
literary and linguistic research is exemplified in Hrushov- 
ski, B., On free rhythms in modern Yiddish poetry, The 
field of Yiddish (see fn. 1), 219-261; cf. also Weinreich, 
Uriel, Yiddish poetry, Dictionary of poetics, New York, 
Philosophical Library (in press). 
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There were hardly more than fifteen thousand 
people in the Yiddish nucleus by the time of the 
First Crusade. For 1800, two million might be 
a fair estimate of the speakers of both Western 
and East-European Yiddish. And there were 
over ten million speakers of East-European 
Yiddish alone in 1939, before the Germans under 
Hitler undertook to destroy the Jewish people in 
Europe and managed to do such a thorough job. 

But I must stick to the drama within the lan- 
guage itself. 

3. | should like to come back for a moment to 
the subject of fusion. The new point to be 
stressed is that fusion has worked not only across 
the components; within each component, too, 
linguistic items coming from different centuries, 
regions and social strata have been fused. In 
the Hebrew component, the Biblical, Talmudic, 
and post-Talmudic strata of the stock language 
are blended. Within the Laaz component, ele- 
ments of Western and Southern Laaz, the Jewish 
correlates of Old French and Old Italian, respec- 
tively, were fused. The Slavic component has 
absorbed elements of Czech, Polish, Ukrainian, 
White Russian and, to some degree, Russian. 


In the German component, the fusion processes 


are at least as manifest. Even before 1250, 
Yiddish was spoken from Cologne to Basle and 
from Mayence to Ratisbon and beyond. Thus, 
from the outset, different varieties of German 
must have contributed to coterritorial Yiddish. 
When the speech community put down roots in 
the Middle-Danube region and in the post-Slavic 
territories of what later called Eastern 
Germany, Yiddish was affected by still more 
varieties of German dialects. Small wonder 
then that a great many features in the German 
component of Yiddish can 
regional varieties of German. 


was 


also be found in 


But no matter 
how many coincidences of this kind are piled up, 
neither in Yiddish in its entirety nor in any par- 
ticular section of Yiddish can the whole German 
component be identified with any single German 
dialect. The ‘raw material’’ of the stock lan- 
guage has been reworked so as to fit into the new 
linguistic structure.? 

7On fusion within and across the 
Weinreich, M., [Yiddish phonology as a clue to Medieval 
Hebrew], Yivo-bleter 41: 101-123, 1957. Mieses, M., 
Die Entstehungsursache der jiidischen Dialekte, 115, Vienna, 
1915, effectfully pitted against one another divergent and 
mutually exclusive opinions of seven authors concerning 
the German dialects from which Yiddish (i.e., the German 
component of Yiddish) ‘‘stems,”’ but on p. 106 of the same 
book ventured an equally unwarranted assertion of his own. 


components, cf. 
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By definition, fusion must have set in as soon 
as the new language began to form. But there 
still remains the question of tempo and degree, 
and I must confess I myself was amazed to dis- 
cover how far fusion had advanced in the period 
of Earliest Yiddish, i.e., before the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Systemization resulting in 
patterning divergent from that in any of the 
stock languages shows not only in vocabulary 
and word formation but, most remarkably, in 
phonology as well. Phones which, coming from 
different stock languages as they did, had been 
but similar, here in the new speech medium began 
to converge into definite phonemes and, by the 
end of the period, were forming a phonemic 
pattern which was peculiar to Yiddish only. 

In the history of Yiddish, this continuous and 
cumulative process of systemization is a major 
factor indeed. But Yiddish is not the only lan- 
guage in which fusion-type phenomena can be 
observed; suffice it to contrast English or 
Rumanian with Lithuanian or Icelandic.’ Thus, 
the insight derived from Yiddish can be profit- 
ably applied by students of other languages 
as well. Furthermore, an understanding of 
fusion processes contributes to a typology of 
linguistic change, and thereby fusion also be- 
comes the concern of general linguistics as it 
After all, there can be no 
linguistic system without a preceding stage of 
systemization. 


deals with systems. 


4. The earlier statement on the relationship 
between the German component of Yiddish and 
the German dialects (see § 3) needs some quali- 
fication. True, many German dialects have left 
their imprint on Yiddish, but on closer scrutiny 
it turns out that, exclusive of a few ambiguous 
cases, they all belong to what is called High 
German, i.e., to the dialects of southern and 
central Germany. When, around 1600, Yiddish 
became coterritorial with Low German and 
Dutch, they did not exert any appreciable in- 
fluence even on Western Yiddish, except in the 
It is to N. Prilutski’s credit to have come out, in 1917, with 
the statement that there was no congruity of any Yiddish 
dialect with any specific German dialect; cf. Yidish far ale 
2: 72-73, 1938. From the point of view of social origin, 
the elements of the German component of Yiddish also, 
in the beginning, were heterogeneous; 
is due to the fusion. The acceptance of peculiar German 
elements was dependent on the cultural contacts of the 
Jewish community with different social strata among the 
speakers of German. See the Postscript to this paper. 

8 On the ideal types of “fusion language”’ versus “‘lineal 


language,”’ cf. my paper in Romance Philology (see fn. 2), 
403-404. 


their present unity 
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areas of immediate contact. This is particularly 
startling if compared with the impact of Slavic 
on Yiddish all over Eastern Europe. On general 
principles, one would expect the Germanic struc- 
tures of Low German and Dutch to have left 
deeper traces in Yiddish with its large German, 
albeit High German, component. Is the differ- 
ence simply due to the fact that the contacts with 
Slavic started several hundred years earlier or was 
the range of contacts, for extralinguistic reasons, 
so much larger as to outweigh the disparity in 
structure? It may be relevant to the case that 
the Yiddish speech community, in at least part 
of the Slavic lands, absorbed the speakers of some 
versions of Knaanic, the Jewish correlate of 
Slavic. Probably there are more hypotheses 
worth pondering and testing but, be this as it 
may, one thing is evident: it is not always genetic 
closeness that decides in matters of acceptance 
or rejection when “‘foreigners’”’ knock at the gates 
of the language. 

The consequences for Yiddish of meeting with 
the Slavic languages have been intense and in- 
delible. Beginning with the Middle Yiddish 


period, we may speak of affinity between Yiddish 
and Slavic as opposed to relations based on more 
This affinity shows 
in many domains of culture (customs; proverbs, 


or less extensive borrowing. 


folk songs and folk tales; architecture of houses 
of worship, etc.) ; naturally, it also shows in lan- 
guage. The distribution of many phonemes in 
Yiddish has changed and some new ones have 
appeared in the repertoire. New varieties of 
inflection were introduced, such as verbal forms 
reminiscent of the Slavic aspects. Word forma- 
tion, syntax, prosody were affected, not to speak 
of the vocabulary which was enriched by many 
loanwords but, even more so, by a reshaping of 
phraseology and idioms after Slavic models.° 

5. The preceding discussion may have given 
the impression that the research problems of 
Yiddish were all in the realm of ‘‘foreign policy.”’ 
This, of course, is not the case. Let me turn to 
some problems which refer to the internal de- 
velopment of the language, regardless of its 
composition. 

* Cf. Joffe, J. A., [The Slavic element in Yiddish], 
Pinkes fun Amopteyl Yivo 1: 235-256, 296-312, 1927-1928; 
my article in For Roman Jakobson (see fn. 2); Weinreich, 
U., Yiddish and colonial German in Eastern Europe: 
the differential impact of Slavic, 369-421, Amer. contribu- 
tions to the Fourth Intern. Congress cf Slavicists, Moscow, 
1958; Wischnitzer, R., Mutual influences between Eastern 
and Western Europe in synagogue architecture from the 


12th to the 18th century, Yivo annual of Jewish social 
science 2-3: 25-68, 1947-1948. 
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Dialectal diversity is what we expect to find in 
a language spread over so vast an area. What 
is peculiar to Yiddish is that it has developed a 
highly transparent dialect arrangement which, 
fundamentally, can be described in terms of 
relatively few vowel alternations. The basic 
division into Western and East European Yiddish 
still stands, but in the East European type there 
is a new split into Central and Eastern Yiddish, 
the latter again subdivided into Northeastern 
and Southeastern. Among the three Eastern 
European varieties, the alternations are so regu- 
lar as to be predictable, and they can be expressed 
in ‘‘vowel equations’: the uw of one dialect, for 
instance, will as a rule appear as 7 in another, 
most o of one as an u in another, and so on. 

These Yiddish ‘‘codialects’”’ are somewhat like 
a test case in a more general sense. The forma- 
tion of regional varieties, just as that of the lan- 
guage as a whole, is the outcome of a slow-paced 
process of systemization. Thus, language even 
on the synchronic plane reveals itself as a co- 
existent system of systems, not as a system pure 
and simple." But many points covered by this 
definition are still obscure, and the Yiddish 
dialects which formed rather late and achieved 
such a degree of perspicuity, can shed light on 
many a problem in the confrontation of language 
and dialect. Many single items in the Yiddish 
dialectal sound patterns did exist earlier, but it 
was in the course of the seventeenth century that 
the dialects congealed as entities recognizable by 
their main present-day isoglosses. ‘‘Main”’ 
should be emphasized, if only because of the fact 
that there has been further evolution in the 
dialectal characteristics themselves.” But there 
is also ample proof that in the time which has 
elapsed since the seventeenth century many 
small-area features were given up in favor of 

10 These vocalic diaphonemes on the synchronic plane 
tie in with the set of protophonemes which give perspicuity 
to the diachronic development of the Yiddish vowel system. 
I have arrived at a set of twenty such “‘starred’’ vowels: 
three /a/ phonemes, five /e/ phonemes, and four of 
/iou/. 

11 Cf. Weinreich, M., Year Book Amer. Philos. Soc. for 
1955: 369-370, 1956. 

2A number of “frontier revisions’? did occur subse- 
quently. For some examples, cf. my paper in Yuda A. 
Yofe-bukh (see fn. 5), 170-171, 173-176, 192-194, and 
Weinreich, U., Sdbesdiker losn in Yiddish: a problem of 
linguistic affinity, Word 8: 360-377, 1952. For a recon- 
struction of earlier stages of the Yiddish dialects, cf. 
Weinreich, U., A retrograde soundshift in the guise of 
survival: an aspect of Yiddish vowel development, Estruc- 
turalismo e historia, misceldnea homenaje a André Mar- 
tinet 2: 221-268, La Laguna, 1958. 
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large-area conformity. It may therefore be said 
that the Yiddish dialects are not only an expres- 
sion of diversity. Viewed from a different angle, 
they exemplify a definite trend toward a koine 
through the intermediate stage of regional con- 
solidation. This growing uniformity is quite 
independent of, and partly precedes, the con- 
scious efforts at language standardization; but it 
does lead in the same direction. 

6. Time was when planned standardizing was 
branded by many linguists as the schoolmasters’ 
meddling in affairs that ought to be left to nature, 
and therefore unworthy of scholarly attention. 
But consistent as this position seems to be, it 
rests on fallacies. Any language is the carrier of 
a culture, but it appears that only a standardized 
language, at least nowadays, can become a carrier 
of a civilization, and it is certainly within the 
province of the linguist to find out what it is that 
gives a language this added dimension. More- 
over, the designs of the norm setters must be 
assumed to be defined by linguistic and cultural 
circumstances, and so is the varying receptivity 
of the public to the norms recommended. In 
short, there is more than one reason why stand- 
ardization is a legitimate object of linguistics and 
Yiddish here, too, offers some object lessons. 

In the period of Old Yiddish, with the growth 
of Yiddish literature, a literary vehicle developed 
which served the whole speech community 
regardless of regional differences. In its early 
stages, two basic types can be recognized, both 
fairly uniform and both highly stylized, i.e., 
widely differing from the spoken language. One 
was modeled after the Hebrew of the Bible and 
the liturgy, the other after the language of 
Middle High German minstrel poetry."* As time 


13 There was a third major style, also widely used for 
several centuries. This language of community records 
and similar documents is not referred to in the text be- 
cause, technically, it exceeds the limits of Yiddish. There 
was in it not only what may be called an overgrowth of the 
Hebrew component but, also, such an exorbitant inter- 
mixture of Hebrew proper that often the boundaries be- 
tween the two languages were blurred; cf. Weinreich, U., 
[The mixed Yiddish-Hebrew style of Jewish community 
scribes ], Leshonenu 22: 54-66, 1957-1958. There is no 
doubt, however, that this style category, too, has to be 
included in a comprehensive examination of style proper- 
ties in Yiddish. On the Hebrew-type style, cf. N. Leibo- 
witz, Die Ubersetzungstechnik der jiidisch-deutschen Bibel- 
tibersetzungen des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts, Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 55: 
377-463, 1931; S. Noble, Khumesh-taytsh, New York, 
Yivo, 1943. On positing styles within the literary lan- 
guage instead of independent literary entities, cf. my note in 
Tsaytshrift 2-3: 700-701, 1928. 
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went on, the two types moved closer to each other 
and to colloquial Yiddish. No variety of this 
so-called First Literary Language ever was in- 
tended for oral communication, but in writing it 
continued to be used in hundreds of books well 
into the eighteenth century and, although it was 
grounded on the Western-type speech varieties, 
it was also used by East European Yiddish 
speakers who became more and more prominent 
in the literary field. 

When, however, by the end of the Middle 
Yiddish period the center of gravity in the speech 
community had shifted from Western to East 
European Yiddish, the old literary vehicle broke 
down and the Second Literary Language made 
its appearance. This new medium is based on 
the Central and Eastern dialects. 

The new common language also started as a 
compromise formation for written purposes only, 
with the authors attempting to keep clear of their 
grossest dialect peculiarities in order to reach as 
wide an audience as possible. Yet, eventually 
this modest compromise became the point of 
departure toward a standardized language both 
on the written and the spoken level. This 
transformation was caused by the profound social 
changes in the East-European Jewish community 
which, ultimately, were precipitated by the in- 
dustrial revolution. 

7. Strange as it seems, the effects of these 
historical events on the Jews have not yet found 
their fully accepted interpretation. All too 
often, the clichés of ‘‘medieval ghetto’ and 
“enlightenment” are invoked to explain what is 
called isolation from and subsequent absorption 
by the non-Jewish environment, respectively.'® 
But the Jews were never isolated from the outside 
world, and, if no other evidence were available, 
Yiddish proves the point. Had the Jewish new- 
comers to the Middle-Rhine region been isolated 
from their environment, the German component 
of Yiddish could not have assumed its actual 
proportions; nor was there ever a time when the 
pressure of German on coterritorial Yiddish 
might have stopped. Yet, the alternative to 
isolation was not absorption, but separateness. 


14 Before long, this super-dialectal linguistic formation, 


in turn, began to affect the dialects. Cf. Z. Rejzin, 
Gramatik fun der yidisher shprakh 1: 35, Vilna, 1920. (In 
Yiddish words of more than one syllable, the stress is 
usually on the one before last ; wherever this is not the case, 
this is indicated in the present article by the ’ sign on the 
stressed vowel.) 

18 Cf. my paper in the Mordecai M. Kaplan jubilee volume 
(see fn. 2), 490-491. 
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The Jews were a culture group of their own, and 
here again Yiddish is a case in point. If not for 
this separateness, the Jews would have been lin- 
guistically swallowed up by the Germans soon 
after their arrival; instead, a fusion language 
came into being in which the non-German com- 
ponents play such an outstanding part.!® 

However, separateness does signify different 
things at different times, and in this respect the 
eighteenth century must be considered the great 
divide. 

What separated the pre-eighteenth-century 
Jewish group from its environment was religion, 
this term to be understood in its widest sense, as 
a way of living and thinking. At that time, a 
subgroup of “non-religious Jews’ would have 
been a contradictio in adiecto. Not that the Jews 
were devoid of worldly interests, but, usually, 
everything had to be put in some reference to 
religion. Thus, in traditional Yiddish literature, 
the most renowned works of fiction in- 
tended, or else pretended, to edify the public. 
The language itself also mirrors this peculiar 
cultural configuration. In the first place, 
Yiddish was the medium of an ‘un-Christian”’ 
community; traditional Yiddish, therefore, just 
as traditional Hebrew, did not need and did not 
have the words corresponding to Saviour, salvation, 
virtue, vice, original sin, and the like which are a 
must in every ‘‘Christian” language. But what 
counts even more heavily is the fact that Yiddish 
proverbs, metaphors, idioms and so on to a very 
large degree are couched in Jewish religious 
terms: as in any other language, traditional 
phraseology reflects the conceptual and material 
world of the speech community.!” 

8. Early in the nineteenth century, East 
European Jewry started moving away from what 
may be called a folk society, and in the twentieth 
century a stratified society along modern lines 


even 


16 One of the manifestations of cultural separateness is 
the fact that the Ashkenazic Jews always had channels of 
culture communication with the world at large, not neces- 
sarily through their intermediate non-Jewish environment, 
from the period of Earliest Yiddish down to our time. In 
the twentieth century, the Jewish community in Eastern 
Europe, through the Yiddish speaking community in the 
United States, was experiencing much stronger American 
influence than their non-Jewish neighbors. These im- 
pulses from afar, with their linguistic repercussions, are a 
promising avenue of research in Jewish culture history. 

171n details, there are exceptions. For example, the 
Yiddish equivalent of ‘‘Where there is smoke, there is 
fire’’ is az men klingt iz khoge, literally: ‘‘When the [church ] 
bells ring there is a [non-Jewish] holiday.”’ Further 
studies of Yiddish imagery may lead to more specific 
formulations than the one given in the text. 
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had taken shape.'* Asa corollary of this transi- 
tion, a strong secular sector made its appearance 
whose members, in consonance with the growing 
trend of nationalism in large parts of Europe, 
preferred to think of the Jews in ethnic-group 
terms pointing to common language, folkways, 
and historical experience. The literature, the 
trade, educational, and political organizations, 
the school systems that sprang up as a result of 
new cultural and social aspirations were largely 
divorced from the religiously colored ideas and 
behavior patterns of old; sometimes they ran 
counter to Jewish tradition. Simultaneously, 
however, the traditionalist sector has continued 
to exist; so there was no complete break in con- 
tinuity but rather a juxtaposition of two cul- 
turally differentiated camps within the same 
community, with many intermediate groupings 
defying exact definition of allegiance. 

It is easy to see how much the scope of the 
language was widened by the addition of the 
secular sector. For the multitude of new con- 
cepts, new words were needed, and it is worth 
while to ask which part of the vocabulary was 
acquired by borrowing from the outside and 
which by coinage utilizing the available word- 
forming devices. But in the context of religious 
versus secular sector there is even a more signifi- 
cant phenomenon: that of neutralization. Idio- 
matic imagery is lagging behind in many lan- 
guages, if not in all of them, and concepts freely 
used in metaphors often appear obsolete if pro- 
jected against the background of present-day 
realities.’ Accordingly, a blending of old and 
new takes place and large portions of Yiddish 
phraseology which, in their literal meaning, 
plainly reflect traditional Jewish concepts, in 
their actual application may have a twofold con- 
notation; while to the traditionalist they still 
have the old familiar ring, they are used by those 
in the secular sector to express their westernized 
modes of thinking.”° 


18 The social and cultural changes which affected the 
Jews in West Central and Western Europe are not out- 
lined here, since, in the present section, developments in 
East European Yiddish only are discussed. On the transi- 
tion from the First to the Second Literary Language, cf. 
Weinreich, M., [Yiddish], 60-62, Algemeyne yidishe entsi- 
klopedye, supplementary volume Yidn B, Paris, 1940; 
Joffe, Judah A. [One hundred and fifty years of Yiddish], 
Yivo-bleter 15: 87-102, 1940. 

19In the space-ship age, English speakers still worry 
about putting the cart before the horse. 

2 Just one illustration: az men fregt a shayle is treyf ‘‘if 
you ask for permission you will be refused [,so better act 
on your own ],” but literally the sentence means “‘if you 
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Another consequence of the social change in 
the Jewish community has been the strong move 
in the direction of a standardized language. 
With the increase in territorial and social inter- 
course, the regional koines became insufficient. 
First, cultured persons would attempt to speak 
the “literary language,’’ but in pronunciation 
they still clung to their local phonemic patterns; 
communication was possible owing to the easy 
convertibility of regional speech patterns in ac- 
cordance with the vowel equations of the co- 
dialects (see $5). Inthe last half century or soa 
spoken standard has evolved, too, and a great 
part in this development must be ascribed to the 
‘colonial’ branches of the speech community, 
notably to Yiddish speakers in the United States. 

9. A considerable catalogue of problems has 
been assembled in the course of this brief survey: 
fusion; affinity with coterritorial languages; 
dialect formation; standardization, first on the 
written and afterwards also on the spoken level ; 
language and religion in their interrelation; the 
Many 
more research problems were barely touched 
upon or could not even be mentioned at all: 
bilingualism, intragroup (Yiddish and Hebrew in 
the cultural economy of the speech community) 
and intergroup (Yiddish and the coterritorial 
non-Jewish language, or languages), intonation, 
styles and stylization, age and status differentials 
in linguistic change, andsoon. As in the case of 
fusion (see § 3), 1t can be shown that the answers 
to these questions also are relevant to the study 


effect of migrations on linguistic change. 


of other languages and to general linguistics. 

It was only on the eve of World War II that 
the students of Viddish began to turn to prob- 
lems of this kind.*! 
Yiddish philology 
frequently used 


In the preceding decades, 
this was the designation most 
had taken its place among the 
various Jewish studies and was concentrating on 


ask [the rabbi] whether a certain thing is kosher or not, 
[the reply] will be: nonkosher.””. Many quotations from 
the Bible, the Talmud, and the liturgy, of which Yiddish 
is replete, have been reinterpreted in a similar manner. 
The broadening of connotations must have started in tradi- 
tional Jewish society, but it was not before the twentieth 
century that neutralization reached its present extent. 
It is not the immediate concern of the linguist how much 
the Jewish traditionalist sector, on its part, has been 
affected by the trend of secularism within the community. 
But the linguist has to delve into the problem of the effects 
of the “‘secularized”’ language on traditionalistic speech and 
writing. 

21 Cf. Weinreich, M., Le Yiddish comme objet de la lin- 
guistique générale, Vilna, Yivo, 1937, a paper read at the 
Fourth International Congress of Linguists in Copenhagen, 


1936. 
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the development of language, literature, and 
folklore as such, without paying more than pass- 
ing attention to conclusions of a more general 
nature. In the war, and after the war behind 
the Iron Curtain, our ranks were severely de- 
pleted but, fortunately, new men and women 
have come to the field of Yiddish,” and in the 
meantime interest has definitely shifted to the 
more general aspects. This is all to the good 
and this, as I see it, is the reason for the steadily 
growing interest of outside scholarly circles in 
Yiddish linguistics and the adjacent areas of 
folkloristics and literary research. In addition 
to the Yivo Insitute of Vilna, which was salvaged 
from its ashes and re-established in New York, 
chairs in Yiddish have been founded in the postwar 
years atseveral universities, and more may follow. 

But it is precisely at this juncture, I believe, 
that we should take a careful look at the require- 
ments for proper training of novices in Yiddish 
linguistics. 

A Yiddish scholar must know the language 
itself in its various phases and be familiar with 
the stock languages, particularly with those 
variants of them which directly affected Yiddish. 
General linguistics will furnish the basic research 
tools. However, experience shows that this 
strictly linguistic training is not enough. Any 
item in Jewish culture, including language, is also 
a link in the chain of Jewish tradition going back 
to Antiquity, and sometimes the past is sur- 
prisingly powerful in defining the everyday be- 
havior of people, including linguistic behavior, 
many centuries later. Studies in Yiddish, there- 
fore, must be intertwined with studies in actual 
Jewish culture and in Jewish and general cultural 
history. And let me state it bluntly: this large 
order is aimed not only at the ‘‘narrow special- 
ist,’’ as the saying goes. As in any other re- 
search, truly valid generalizations can be 
expected only from meticulously executed spe- 
cialized studies. 

To put it differently : linguistics must be auton- 
omous in its methodology; but heavy damage is 
done if it claims sovereign independence. 

Obviously, no individual can be supposed to 
know everything; the broad frame of reference 
applies to the field asa whole. But every aspir- 

2 A Conference on Yiddish Studies, cosponsored by the 
Yivo Institute, Columbia University, the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem and the City College of New York, 
was held in New York April 7-10, 1958. Of the thirty- 
six papers presented by scholars from six countries, twelve 


were by persons who on the eve of World War II were still 
of high-school age or below. 
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ing scholar should be made aware of the exi- 
gencies of training as well as of the fascinating 
vistas. On the other hand, it would be sheer 
waste to compel each newcomer to the field to 
act as a trail-blazer all over again. It is the 
responsibility of the scholarly oriented commu- 
nity to provide the balanced programs, the bib- 
liographies, the institutional facilities. Surely, 


the humanities and social sciences have coped 


successfully with more exacting interdisciplinary 
needs. What is needed in our case is chiefly 
bold coordination of opportunities which already 
exist. 


POSTSCRIPT: COMPONENTAL STATISTICS 


Because of the effects of fusion, the question 
about the proportion of the different components, 
often posed and legitimate at its face value, is 
most difficult to handle. Leo Wiener’s state- 
ment, cf. Jewish Encyclopedia 7: 305, New York, 
1904: ‘*. 70 p.c. of German, 20 p.c. of Hebrew 
and 10 p.c. of Slavic words,’’ was probably 
nothing but guesswork; at any rate, neither the 
size of the sample nor the criteria of classification 
were ever revealed. In the first place, there 
must be agreement about what is to be counted. 
Are we interested in word bases only or do we 
include in the count prefixes and suffixes as well? 
In the former case, balebdtishkayt ‘household ; 
(system of) economy” and _ Obalebdteven ‘‘to 
manage; to rule’ belong to the Hebrew com- 
ponent; but -¢shkayt in the noun and -(e) in the 
verb happen to have come from the German 
component and -ev- in the verb, from the Slavic 
component, and the suffixes are still widely pro- 
ductive. This leads to another question: do we 
consider only the existence of a certain item or 
also the frequency of its occurrence? Then, 
what about the hundreds of cases in which outer 
and inner form differ. Akhberosh ‘rascal’ is 
composed of two Hebrew bases, ‘“‘mouse’’ and 
“head,” but the compound appears in Yiddish 
only and was modeled, as Alfred Landau has 
demonstrated, after the German slang expression, 
now obsolete, Maus(e)kopf. The verb dynnemen 
is reminiscent of Modern German einnehmen and 
actually has some of its meanings, but it also 
has acquired from Slavic the meaning of ‘‘to 
calm (e.g., a child).’’ For some particularly in- 
structive examples, cf. Weinreich, U., Yiddish 
blends with a Slavic element, Word 11: 603-610, 
1955. The Laaz component does not figure sig- 
nificantly in any numerical analysis since it has 
been constantly shrinking over the centuries. 
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There is one more obstacle to a crude computa- 
tion of numbers. It will be realized that in a 
fusion language the interplay of acceptance and 
rejection, ever present in linguistic change, is 
based on one additional criterion, that of com- 
ponent. This also applies to relative, or partial, 
acceptance or rejection, i.e., to cases where 
certain linguistic items are admitted only under 
certain circumstances. Consequently, many 
items, though they will appear in the general 
lexical inventory of the language, can be under- 
stood in their proper function only if the setting 
in which they are used is described. Down-to- 
earth conversation, slang-crammed speech, epic 
poetry, moralizing treatises each will apply a 
different yardstick with regard to the criterion 
of component, too. This is where the problems 
of styles and of stylization come in. Y. Mark, 
A study of the frequency of Hebraisms in Yiddish, 
The fiel of Yiddish (see fn. 1), 28-47, cited some 
of the difficulties involved in making a clearcut 
distinction between componental items. After 
analyzing three million running words in sixty 
different style groups, he arrived at a range of 
from 1.52 to 16.07 per cent ascribable to the 
Hebrew component. 

To avoid distortions in the picture of the lan- 
guage as a whole it must be remembered that 
inquiry in the origin of the vocabulary consti- 
tutes but one way of looking at linguistic facts. 
Diachronically, it is of great interest to know that 
of the three exclamations riboyne shel oylem! 
“Lord of the Universe!’ gotenyu! ‘dear God!’ 
and got mayner! ‘‘my God!” the first belongs to 
the Hebrew component, and the third to the 
German, while the second is the result of a fusion 
between a German-component base and a Slavic- 
component suffix. On the synchronic level, 
however, all constitutive elements within the 
linguistic system are evaluated on their own 
phonemic, morphological and stylistic merits, 
regardless of provenience. By virtue of the 
existence of Yiddish as a linguistic system, shvarts 
“black” is no “less Yiddish” than grin ‘‘green”’ 
or royt ‘‘red”’ because it also appears, in the 
very same form, in Modern German schwarz, nor 
is the singular balebés ‘‘head of a household; 
master; community member’ any ‘more 
Yiddish” than its plural balebatim because the 
latter happens to be closer in pronunciation to 
its classical-Hebrew counterpart. Structural 
linguistics has taught us that single items may 
appear, in similar or even identical form, in 
several systems simultaneously ; it is the system 
that matters. 
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ONE of the most impressive results of the 


Allied Occupation of Japan was the phenomenal 
growth of trade and labor unions. With the 
early encouragement of American Occupation 
authorities, Japanese workers hastened to or- 
ganize themselves, so much so that within a 
period of a few years over 32,000 unions with a 
total of more than six million members had been 
brought into existence. Not only have these 
unions worked many changes in traditional social 
and economic practices but, by entering the 
political arena, they have offered a powerful 
challenge for leadership in government. Because 
of the trade-union movement in Japan today 
the interests of workers are protected as never 
before and the people of Japan are provided 
with the political choices and alternatives essen- 
tial for the further growth of democracy. 

Much as many Americans may pride them- 
selves, and justifiably so, upon their achieve- 
ments in Occupied Japan, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the rapidity of labor’s organization 
was not due solely to the fiats and blessings of 
the military conqueror. The swift emergence 
of trade-unions did, to be sure, reflect an obedient 
response to the urgings of the occupying forces, 
in keeping with the respect traditionally accorded 
authority in Japan. But it may also be main- 
tained that the large-scale organization of labor 
represented an explosive release of the long 
pent-up frustrations of countless workers, par- 
ticularly of the older generation, who had for 
years known only repression and regimentation. 
Not to be overlooked is the fact that the Occupa- 
tion authorities had at hand a labor force which 
was not entirely ignorant of the purpose and 
functions of trade-unions.! 

At the time of the surrender Japanese workers 
had, as befitted a people with seventy-five years 

1 Explanations for the enthusiastic response of Japanese 
workers to trade-unions have appeared in a wide range of 
literature. See, inter alia, Suehiro, Izutar6, Nihon rédé 
kumiai undd-shi, 2-3, Tokyo, Ky6dd6 Tsiishin-sha, 1951; 
OkGchi, Kazuo, Sengo Nihon no réd6 undo, 51 ff., Tokyo, 
Iwanami Shoten, 1955; and Ayusawa, 
developments in organized labor, 
Affairs Association of Japan, 1953. 


Iwao, Postwar 
35-36, Tokyo, Foreign 


of industrial experience, a history, however 
mottled, of trade-union organization and activity. 
Much of this history was unfortunately un- 
written. Political conditions in Japan before 
1945 as well as the general lack of interest by 
westerners in Japanese labor history scarcely 
encouraged scholarship on the subject. Save for 
an all too brief period during the “‘liberal ’twen- 
ties’ in Japan, what writing on Japanese labor 
history appeared was usually the product of 
unsympathetic extremists, of labor leaders too 
deeply enmeshed in the events they described 
to be dispassionate, and of theorists with few, 
if any, ties with the working people. Histories 
of the Japanese labor movement were and are 
too often distorted, biased, or self-serving. 
Interpretations of the history of Japanese 
trades-unionism are based to a very large extent 
upon conflicting views of the nature of the Meiji 
period (1868-1912). It is not disputed that this 
era was characterized by vital and fundamental 
change in innumerable aspects of Japanese life. 
What is deemed to be of greater pertinence is the 
meaning and purpose of the modernization en- 
couraged by a state indisputably dominated by 
an oligarchy unsympathetic to criticism and op- 
position. To many Japanese the leaders of the 
Meiji government were remarkable statesmen 
who not only safeguarded successfully the pre- 
carious independence of a nation beleaguered 
by imperialist foes but launched their country 
upon a course leading to world power. To their 
critics the Meiji oligarchs were power-hungry 
and selfish politicians who destroyed all liberal 
and democratic tendencies and fashioned an 
authoritarian and imperialist regime responsible 
for the ultimate ruin and destruction of Japan. 
However the developments of the Meiji period 
be interpreted, it is clear that government leaders 
were one and all intent upon the construction 
of a modern state. The attainment of this 
ambitious goal necessitated both an all-out as- 
sault upon the institutions and ideas inherited 
from the feudal Tokugawa Shogunate (1603 
1868) and a deliberate campaign to create a nev 
social, economic, and political structure. De- 
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spite the dead-weight of custom and tradition, 
notwithstanding the persistence of an inherited 
value system, the Meiji state was to achieve 
extraordinary results. The overwhelming vic- 
tory in war with China in 1894-1895 and the 
valiant performance of the nation’s military and 
naval forces in the struggle against Russia a 
decade later attested irrefutably to the new 
power and confidence of Japan. 

Until 1889 the government of the Meiji Em- 
peror was overshadowed by the samurai leaders 
of the several feudal states who had collectively 
seized power in the rebellion against the Tokugawa 
regime in 1868. Thereafter, the hambatsu, or 
clan oligarchy, and their hand-picked successors 
continued to rule the country but subject to a 
constitution. Potentially liberal though it may 
have been, this organic law of the land was 
immediately bent to the purposes of authoritari- 
anism. Even had 
ducive, neither political parties nor social move- 
Still, 
the Meiji era was in many ways not so basically 
different from Tokugawa Japan as has been 
alleged. 


other conditions been con- 


ments could flourish in this atmosphere. 


To foster the development of a modern state 
it was taken as axiomatic by the Meiji clan 
oligarchy that industrialization had to be pro- 


moted as rapidly as possible. But, as in the 


case of so many undeveloped countries seeking 
to overcome the economic lethargy and neglect 
of their past, Japan was to be confronted with 


innumerable and formidable problems. Of para- 
mount importance was the lack of capital ac- 
cumulation, managerial and technical skills, and 
entrepreneurial spirit. In the absence of private 
initiative it was, consequently, necessary for the 
Meiji state itself to accept the role of leadership 
in the program to transform the economy of 
the nation. As an inevitable result, the govern- 
ment was for some years thereafter to exercise 
a powerful influence upon the nature and course 
of Japanese industrialization. 

The industrial enterprises founded and de- 
veloped under the auspices of the state in early 
Meiji times were, not surprisingly, designed to 
further its immediate political interests. Deter- 


2 On the development of industry during the early Meiji 
period see especially the following two studies: Lockwood, 
William L., The economic development of Japan; growth and 
structural change, 1868-1938, chs. 2-3, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1954; and Smith, Thomas C., Political 
change and industrial development in Japan: government 
enter prise, 1868-1880, Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
1955. 
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mined to defend the new regime against actual in- 
ternal threats and potential foreign enemies, the 
clan oligarchy lavished its meager resources upon 
the construction of heavy industries and com- 
munication facilities which increasingly strength- 
ened the newly established military and naval 
forces. The establishment of light consumer 
industries, though not entirely neglected, was 
left to private businessmen. Simultaneously, by 
the x allotment of subsidies, by the 
passage of beneficial legislation, and by a host of 
measures designed to encourage business and in- 
dustrial activity, a relentless attack was directed 
against the pre-modern, socio-economic structure 
inherited from the preceding regime. Although 
the progress made by public and private entre- 
preneurs in the years before the Sino-Japanese 
War was impressive principally in 


1erous 


comparison 
with the state of affairs prevailing during the 
late Tokugawa period, industrial capitalistic 
policies and practices were firmly embedded in 
several sectors of the national economy. 

This formative period in the history of modern 
Japan, embracing the years from 1868 to 1895, 
was perhaps more an era of adjustment and 
adaptation to the pressures of a growing nation 
and of an expanding world than of actual physical 
achievement in the modernization of the country. 
Japan was, in so far as the dynamism of human 
affairs would permit, a vast social laboratory, 
in which endless experiments were undertaken 
to the end that the nation might as soon as 
possible become independent, rich, and powerful. 
In this welter of economic change, social flux, po- 
litical struggle, and intellectual ferment, workers 
first discovered or were apprised of their birth- 
right. And, as in other countries first experienc- 
ing the pangs of industrialism, the pioneer cham- 
pions of labor’s cause in Japan were all too often 
intellectuals who had awakened too soon and 
bewildered workers who opposed the very tech- 
nological changes which alone could provide a 
raison d’étre for a labor movement. Because of 
their activity and agitation, however, a glimmer- 
ing awareness that industrialization bred new and 
peculiar social problems was gradually aroused.’ 

Numberless epochal effects upon the develop- 

3 On the first flickerings of labor movements in Japan see, 
inter alia, the following: Akamatsu, Katsumaro, Nihon 
rod6 undo hattatsu-shi, Shakai Mondai Koza 4: 1-11, 
1926; Kydché-kai, Saikin no shakai undo, 319-321, Tokyo, 
Kydcho-kai, 1929; Kishimoto, Eitar6, Nihon réd6 undo-shi, 
12-16, Tokyo, Kébun-dé, 1950; and Ike, Nobutaka, 
The beginnings of political democracy in Japan, 101-110, 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 
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ment of the Japanese labor movement have been 
ascribed to the Sino-Japanese War. Few prob- 
lems in Japanese labor history demand more 
complete restudy. Without entering into the 
particulars of the matter, it may be suggested 
that what is essentially a problem of history has 
too frequently been treated as an exercise in 
statistics or philosophy. It is, nevertheless, true 
that during the war with China the number of 
factories increased, the amount of capital cor- 
porately subscribed rose, and the ranks of indus- 
trial workers multiplied.‘ 

What is, however, most important for an under- 
standing of the unfolding of the labor movement 
in Japan is the relative rather than absolute 
nature of these developments. By whatever 
criteria that prevailed in the far more in- 
dustrialized nations of the West, there simply 
did not exist in Japan the conditions customarily 
deemed necessary for the successful mounting 
of an organized labor movement. It is only fair 
to point out too that those Japanese intellectuals 
who actively sought to organize trade-unions 
in the aftermath of the Sino-Japanese War were 
aware of this. Their actions were thus initially 
of an anticipatory character, being motivated 
not only by a distaste for existing labor condi- 


tions but also by dread of what the future por- 


tended. Unfortunately for Japan’s pioneer trade- 


union organizers and the workers they hoped 
to lead, in preparing for a future day they could 
not count upon the support of the armies of the 
proletariat yet to be. 

It was under these circumstances that Takano 
Fusataro, who was to become one of the out- 
standing trade-union organizers of Japan during 
the Meiji Period, appeared on the labor scene. 
There is perhaps something symbolic in the fact 
that he was born in 1868, the year of the Im- 
perial Restoration, and in Nagasaki, the city 
which for over two hundred years had been the 
sole meeting ground for Japan and the West. 
When Takano was ten years old, his family 
moved to Tokyo, where his father entered the 
transport and hostelry business. The next few 
years were a sore trial: in 1880 the elder Takano 
died and in 1882 the family business, which had 


4Ouchi, Hyde, Keizai, Yanaihara Tadao (ed.), Gendai 
Nihon shéshi 2: 183-184, Tokyo, Misuzu Shobd, 1952, 
discusses the effects of the Sino-Japanese War upon Japa- 
nese industrial development very ably. See also Yanaga, 
Chitoshi, Japan, 382, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1949. 
For the growth of factories and workers in Japan after the 
Sino-Japanese War see the Japan year book, 1907, 383, 
Tokyo, Japan Year Book Office, 1907. 
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been carried on by his widow, was completely 
destroyed by fire. When Fusataro had finished 
lower moved to Yokohama. He 
worked there in his uncle’s store and also at- 
tended the Yokohama Commercial School. In 
1885 his uncle died and in the following year 
Takano left Japan for America.® 

In San Francisco, Takano sought, rather un- 
derstandably in view of his background and 
education, to maintain himself by going into 
business. But the general store which he opened 
failed shortly and, thereafter, he had to earn his 
livelihood by other means. During these years 
in the United States, Takano did not neglect 
his education. After attending the local com- 
mercial high school, he continued his studies, 
revealing particularly an interest in economics, 
in which he instructed himself. Of his move- 
ments in the United States almost nothing is 
known, save that he ultimately moved to New 
York City.® 

During these years, when American industry 
Was expanding at a mighty pace, labor strife was 
becoming increasingly acute as workers struggled 
to organize themselves into unions. In 1886, 
the very year when Takano stepped ashore at 
San Francisco, Samuel Gompers laid the corner- 
stone for what was to become America’s most 
powerful trade-union structure, the American 
Federation of Labor. For their part, Takano, 
J6 Tsunetar6, Sawada Hannosuke, and several 
other Japanese workers in San Francisco organ- 
ized in 1890 a small study group named the 
Shokko Giyi-kai (Friends of Labor). 


school, he 


Planning 
§ Data on Takano’s early life are based principally upon 
the biographical sketch in Shimoide, Junkichi, Meiji 
shakai shiso kenkyii, 244-246, Tokyo, Asano Shoten, 1932. 
This is based in turn upon an autobiographical account by 
Takano, which has been unavailable to the writer. 

6 It has been stated by some writers that 
tended Columbia University when he was in New. York 
See Akamatsu, Katsumaro, Nihon shakai undo-shi, 35, 
Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 1955. This assertion is appar- 
ently upon the recollection by 
autobiography: “In the 


Takano at- 


based Gompers in his 
‘nineties I met Fusataro 
Takano who was then a student at Columbia University. 
He became much interested in the 


ment down to my 


very labor move 
office to ask me for in- 
formation on our trade union movement which would be 
helpful to Japanese workers.’’ Gompers, Samuel, Seventy 
years of life and labor 2: 59, New York, Dutton, 1925. 
At the request of the writer a search of the student records 
at Columbia University covering the years 1888-1895 was 
made by Mr. John Mullins, Registrar of Columbia Uni- 
versity. No record of Takano was found. John Mullins 
to Hyman Kublin, November 18, 1954 It is possible 
that Takano attended Columbia unofficially or that Gom 
pers was mistaken about the school. 


and came 
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some day to return to their homeland and per- 
ceiving that industrialization was overtaking 
Japan, the members sought to prepare them- 
selves for the task of assisting their countrymen 
to cope with the industrial-labor problems that 
were certain to arise.’ Takano himself returned 
to Japan in the spring of 1896, just a little too 
late to see his brother Iwasabur6 who had de- 
parted for graduate study in Europe. At home, 
he secured employment as a reporter for the 
Japan Advertiser an English-language daily ca- 
tering to the foreign community. 

Takano’s views on industrial and labor prob- 
lems were lastingly influenced by his stay in the 
United States during his intellectually formative 
years. Having left the land of his birth when 
he was still an impressionable youth, at a time 
when industrialization was still in its infancy 
in Japan, Takano remained in the United States 
for ten long years. When he returned to Yoko- 
hama in 1896, he was doubtless far better in- 
formed on industrial-labor developments in Amer- 
ica than in Japan. But from his 
homeland for so extended a period of time had 
deprived him of the opportunity of being an 
immediate observer of the transformations of a 
decade, it had also developed in him a lasting 
Unlike 
the case of many of the prime movers in the 
early Japanese trade-union movement, it could 
never be said of Takano that, like the proverbial 
frog in the well, he knew naught of the sea. 

A fundamental American influence in Takano’s 
thought was a deeply instilled appreciation for 
industrialization and its potentialities for the 
advancement of civilization. Increased produc- 
tion by the widespread use of machines, he 
believed, would uplift the worker, alter his incen- 
tives and motivations, and make available to 
him the material and _ intellectual, 
which advances in civilization made _ possible. 
If Takano had an ultimate aim, then, it was to 
raise the level of civilizacion in Japan through 
the medium of industrialization and thus hasten 
her entrance into the ranks of the 
nations of the world.® 

Takano was no foe of capitalism as a social 


if absence 


sense of proportion and_ perspective. 


blessings, 


foremost 


On the founding of the Shokké Giyii-kai see Akamatsu, 
Nihon shakai undod-shi, 51-52, and Katayama, Sen and 
KOjird Nishikawa, Nihon no réd6 undo, 18, Tokyo, lwanami 
Shoten, 1952. The latter is a reprint of the original edi- 
tion which was first published in 1901. 

§ Tekano [sic], F., Labor movement in Japan, American 
Federationist 1: 163-165, 1894. This journal will hereafter 
be cited as Amerfed. 
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and economic system. Having great faith in its 
potentialities for the betterment of mankind, he 
hoped to make capitalism socially more reward- 
ing and efficient rather than to strive for its 
displacement. Thus, while he berated capital- 
ists, he simultaneously defended the capitalist 
system. In their greed for immediate profits, 
he insisted, the employers of labor pursued poli- 
cies which, in the long run, would prove detri- 
mental not only to their personal interests but 
to the collective interests of society as well. And 
when he railed at workers, as he so often did, 
it was because he felt that they in their own 
peculiar way were as ignorant of their individual 
and social interests as were the capitalists. 
When he became an advocate of a workers’ 
movement, accordingly, Takano did not consider 
himself to be the champion of a socially partisan 
cause but rather an enlightened citizen dis- 
passionately promoting the welfare of his country 
and his countrymen. 

Takano, somewhat like Gompers, was essen- 
tially a pragmatist. The specific solution of 
the problems of the future Takano preferred to 
leave to the generations of the future. For 
finespun social theories he had only contempt 
and distrust. An idealist but rarely a dreamer, 
sensitive but hardly emotional, he believed that 
complex social and economic problems could 
not be mastered by the application of simple and 
doctrinaire formulae. Rather a practitioner of 
the art of the possible, he tried to aim at attain- 
able objectives, the determination of which 
called for careful and realistic study. The pro- 
ponents of socialism, in Takano’s opinion, were 
mainly attracted by the ‘‘grandeur of the prin- 
ciple” and usually failed to consider the insuper- 
able difficulties entailed in bridging heady theory 
and cold reality. Socialism, communism, and 
anarchism were possibilities in Japan, he stated, 
only in the event of social cataclysm brought on 
by the unconscionable policies and practices 
of short-sighted capitalists.” 

Takano’s views on industrial capitalism reveal 
a close resemblance to those held by Samuel 
Gompers. It is understandable that Takano, 
who had witnessed the triumph of the A. F. of L. 
in its long and bitter struggle with Terence 
Powderly and the Knights of Labor, should have 
been strongly influenced in the development of 
his own labor creed by the outcome. That this 


9 Tbid., 163. 
10 Takano, Fusataro, Labor problem in Japan, Gunton’s 
Magazine 11: 108, 1896. 
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was the sole determinant is, however, question- 
able. Had Takano been an American working- 
man, he might perhaps have taken his cue from 
Gompers’ success. As a Japanese and with 
Japanese problems in mind, however, Takano 
had different standards of judgment and it was 
these, probably as much as the victory of Gom- 
pers, which led him to conclusions similar to 
those of the American trade-union leader. 

Few Japanese who visited the West in Ta- 
kano’s times could fail to be impressed by the 
material standards of life in Europe and America, 
which stood in such glaring contrast to the pre- 
machine levels of existence in their own land. 
When they drew comparisons between conditions 
in Japan and the advanced countries of the 
Occident, the equations which they formulated 
were designed to have meaning for themselves 
and theircountrymen. While the western worker 
complained of his condition, the Japanese ob- 
served that he was far more secure and prosper- 
ous than his counterpart in Japan. Takano 
himself was no exception to this. As he sought 
to reduce the matter to its elemental cultural 
terms, the Japanese laborer was rice-conscious 
while the American worker was meat-conscious." 
That most American workingmen could take 


their bread for granted was for Japanese ob- 
servers convincing enough testimony to the 


benefits of industrial capitalism. When Japa- 
nese travelers returned to their country with 
revolutionary thoughts from trips abroad, they 
were usually dedicated not to the destruction 
of the ‘‘meat-system”’ apparently in the making 
but to the elimination of the 
ally in existence.” 

That Takano was not an uncritical disciple of 
Gompers, whom he otherwise respected and 
admired, is rather well attested by his own 
program for the inauguration of an organized 
labor movement. When he considered the dif- 
ficulties of trade-union organization in the indus- 
trially advanced, politically free, and relatively 
literate society of the United States, he readily 
perceived that the Gompers formula could not be 
indiscriminately applied in Japan. Convinced 
that the single greatest obstacle to the improve- 
ment of the lot of the worker was the ignorance 
of labor problems which pervaded all classes of 
Japanese society, he emphasized the necessity 


“rice-order’’ actu- 


1 Takano, Labor movement in Japan, Joc. cit., 164. 

2 With few exceptions the extremists in the social move- 
ments of the Meiji period were men who had never visited 
the west or, if so, had done so only briefly. 
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‘ 


for “education.” ¥ 
kano, 


‘“‘We must find,” said Ta- 


a few men who will take up the work of agitation and 
become a source of information, encouragement, 
energy, and action the first effort toward the 
amelioration of the working class must be directed 
to arouse the thinkers of the country for the necessity 
of their action, [this] . . . to be followed with 
an organization of the thinkers to discuss a practical 
plan of educating the working people to act 
politically or otherwise, in order to protect the in- 
terest of the working people, and lastly, but most 
important, to organize the working people." 


In view of the social and political conditions in 
Japan, this program of action was, from both a 
practical and theoretical standpoint, extremely 
reasonable. 

Nothing was more indicative of Takano’s sift- 
ing of A. F. of L. practices through the sieve of 
Japanese problems than his proposed procedure 
for launching a Japanese labor movement. Few 
trade-union leaders in American labor history 
have had greater distrust of the ‘‘thinker’’ than 
had Samuel Gompers, who constantly insisted 
that only a worker could understand the worker. 
In part, such dogma represented a rationalization 
of Gompers’ own position of leadership in the 
American Federation of Labor. Perhaps more 
importantly, it revealed his strong reaction to 
the many ill-fated American labor movements 
that ‘‘intellectuals’”” had steered down the tan- 
gential paths of politics and reformism. Not 
only was Gompers ever ready to dismiss these 
pioneer labor leaders as visionaries; he was re- 
luctant to admit it was they who had helped 
so much to awaken the American workers. 
Takano’s plan of action, with its recognition of 
the role of the ‘‘thinker,”” was a departure from 
the Gompers pattern; it was, however, no differ- 
ent from those devised by pioneer labor leaders 
in Europe and the United States. 

When Takano turned his attention to the 
labor scene in Japan in 1896, he discovered that 
his prediction of post-war labor strife was being 
borne out.!® Manufacturers vied with one an- 
other for greater profits, displaying at the same 
time a callous disregard for the welfare of their 


18Takano, Labor movement in Japan, loc. cit., 164. 
See also Takano, Fusataro, Our organizer in Japan, 
Amerfed. 4: 78, 1897. For a similar view see Katayama, 
Sen, Labour problem old and new, Far East 2: 490, 1897. 

144 Takano, Labor movement in Japan, loc. cit., 165. 

18 Takano, Fusataro, The war and labor in Japan, Social 
Economist 9: 30-33, 1895. 
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employees.'® At times Japanese workers, dis- 
gruntled as much by the rise in the cost of living 
that had accompanied and followed the war as 
by their conditions of employment, spontane- 
ously broke out in strikes.17_ Save for an occa- 
sional note of warning and plea for corrective 
action in the “intellectual” press, however, both 
government and people remained apathetic.!® 
The state was apparently far more concerned 
with the welfare of the country than with that of 
the people, while a population that was still over- 
whelmingly agrarian had troubles enough of its 
own to be disturbed by the misfortunes of others. 

Although Takano was not unmindful of the 
existence of workers engaged in the traditional 
crafts and trades, with considerable acumen he 
singled out the modern for critical 
appraisal. In the newly risen machine-equipped 
plants, especially those taken up with the pro- 
duction of textiles, he detected the most power- 
ful corrosive of 


factories 


the traditional social and eco- 


nomic fabric. 


In the cotton-spinning mills of 
Osaka and Tokyo, where the absence of the time- 
honored pattern of master-employee relations 
deprived the worker of that element of security 
underwritten by custom, he saw in formation 
a new pattern of working conditions for Japan’s 
industrial class of the future. ‘‘Low wages, long 


working hours, child labor, black list such are 


the conditions existing in the cotton spinning 
industry,” he 


“and similar conditions 
workers of other 
run under the modern 
' To Takano the situation por- 
tended trouble and tragedy. ‘‘How long,” he 
posed the ominous question, ‘‘will the workers 
remain in their semi-conscious condition 2” ? 


charged, 


are confronting the 
which are 


industry.” 


trades 
system ol 


In his remonstrations with Japanese manufac- 
turers Takano attempted to employ both reason 
and warning. Their economic policies he la- 


belled not only fallacious but dangerous as well. 


'®© For a critical contemporary analysis of the growth of 
Japanese industry and Takagi, Masayoshi, 
Conditions of the Japanese laborers, Far East 3: 290-297, 
1898. See Okochi, 
124. 
Fusataro, Strikes in Japan, 


labor see 


also 
a: 322 
Takano, 
237, 1897. 


Kazuo, R6d6, in Yanaihara, 


op. cit 
7 Far East 2: 
For statistical data on strikes in Japan after 
the Sino-Japanese War see Murayama, Shigetada, Nihon 
rodo _sdgi-shi, 224, Tokyo, Kasumigaseki Shob6, 1946, 
and Ok6chi, op. cit. 2: 147-148. 
18 Abe, Iso, Social problems and their solution, Far East 
1: 14-18, 1896. See also Katayama, Labour problems 
old and new, loc. cit., 477-490. 
9 ‘Takano, Labor problem in Japan, loc. cit., 112. 
2 Tbid., 108. 
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Japanese businessmen, in maintaining a de- 
pressed wage scale made possible by the ample 
supply of labor provided by an impoverished 
countryside, might well have an advantage in 
the promotion of foreign trade. But the per- 
petuation of abysmal working conditions would, 
he pointed out, prevent the development of a 
home market as well as condemn the Japanese 
worker to an intolerable existence.” ‘‘Once [the 
Japanese laborer is] aroused, realization must 
follow. Then the strong opposition against the 
existing order will show itself. Class con- 
flict, bitter and fierce, will be waged... . It 
will be too late then to seek a rational solution 
of the labor problem.” *” And in a_ fashion 
somewhat reminiscent of Gompers who had 
stated that he would make an agreement with 
the devil if he could thereby advance the cause 
of labor, Takano tried to foster a protective and 
vested interest in the down-trodden workers 
those who actively advocated the mili- 
taristic programs of the state. ‘The evil conse- 
quences of this child labor and long working 
hours,” he soberly noted, ‘has been demon- 
strated by the fact that 94 out of 100 applicants 
in the city [of Osaka ] for enlistment in the army 
were rejected on the ground of physical dis- 
abilities. ihc 


among 


Well formed and clear as were his ideas upon 
the industrial-labor situation in Japan, there is 
little evidence, however, to indicate that Takano 
attempted to agitate on behalf of the workers 
during the first year after his return from the 
United States. Why this was so, in view of his 
obviously strong beliefs, is difficult to explain. 
But it may be suggested that Takano hesitated 
to undertake alone the task of labor agitation 
and decided to await the return of other members 
of the Shokké Giyi-kai from America. Not living 
in Tokyo or Osaka, the centers of modern indus- 
try, not having any intimate acquaintance with 
the “thinkers” of Japan, and perhaps lacking the 
financial resources necessary to underwrite a cam- 
paign in the labor field, Takano may have had no 
alternative but to bide his time. But when in 
the late months of 1896 J6 Tsunetar6 and Sawada 
Hannosuke returned to Tokyo from the United 
States, it was not long before Takano was able 
to embark upon a new career. 

The problem of the origins of the organized 
labor movement in Japan in the aftermath of 

21 [bid., 107. 

2 Thid., 108. 

3 Tbid., 111. 
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the Sino-Japanese War has usually been handled 
in a decidedly unsatisfactory manner. Although 
there are many reasons for this deplorable situa- 
tion, it will suffice to point out that undue re- 
liance has been placed upon the writings of 
several individuals who were really not prin- 
cipals in the events they apparently describe 
from first-hand knowledge.** Thus, it has been 
customary in the literature on the subject to 
ascribe a primary role to J6 Tsunetard and 
Sawada Hannosuke. Shortly after their return 
from the United States, the conventional ac- 
counts indicate, these two pioneer trade-union 
organizers came to the conclusion that conditions 
in Japan were “‘ripe’’ for the inauguration of an 
organized movement. Whether or not 
their judgment was correct is a moot but vital 
point. Believing as they did, however, JO and 
Sawada proceeded to distribute a pamphlet, 
entitled .4 Summons to the Workers, to factory 
employees in Tokyo.**° This action in April, 
1897, has been hailed as a i 


labor 


‘‘red-letter day’”’ in 


Japanese trade-union history. 

This traditional account of the launching of 
the organized labor movement in Japan is doubt- 
less correct and there is no reason to deny to J6 


and Sawada the honor which is rightfully theirs. 
Still, reflection should reveal that some extremely 
important information is omitted from the stand- 
ard version. What may especially be pointed 
out is that, while JO and Sawada are said to have 
distributed A Summons to the Workers it has not 
maintained that they were its authors. 
The document was most likely written by Ta- 
kano Fusataro.”® 


been 


In support of the proposition that A Summons 
to the Workers was the handiwork of Takano, 
several matters must be taken into account. It 
is, in the first place, most improbable that J6 


*4 Especially regrettable is the excessive and uncritical 


reliance upon the later works of Katayama. There is a 
refully edited editions of Katayama, 
Sen and K6jird Nishikawa, Nihon no rédé undo, referred 
to in footnote 7, and of Katayama, Sen, The labor move- 
ment in Japan, Chicago, Charles Kerr, 1918. 

25 The standard account is presented, inter alia, in 
Kishimoto, Eitaré, Nihon réd6 undé-shi, 19-20, Tokyo, 
Kodbun-dd, 1953, and in Okochi, Kazuo, Reimei-ki no 
Nihon réd6 undo, 59, Tokyo, lwanami Shoten, 1955. 

It is suggested that the account of Katayama and 
Nishikawa, op. cit., 18, be compared carefully with that 
of Yokoyama, Gennosuke, Nihon no kasé shakai, 314-315, 
Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 1955. Yokoyama’s work was 
originally published in 1898. According to Takano, only 
one other member of the original San Francisco group 
besides J6, Sawada, and himself had returned to Japan 
by the spring of 1897. 


great need tor Ca 
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and Sawada would have failed to get in touch 
with Takano after their return from the United 
States and that they would have attempted the 
writing and distribution of the pamphlet without 
consulting him. It is not too much to assume, 
moreover, that JG and Sawada, a shoemaker and 
tailor, respectively, would not have undertaken 
by themselves the preparation of a labor brochure 
without seeking to enlist the assistance of an 
easily available former member of the Shokké 
Giyii-kai who had since become a professional 
writer. But unquestionably more weighty than 
these speculations is a report by Takano, written 
in the spring of 1897, on the unfolding of the trade- 
union movement in Japan. As a and 
realistic account, it is worthy of the most serious 
attention. 
According to 


s¢ yt er 


Takano, the Shokkd Giyi-kai, 
which had first been established in San Francisco, 
was reconstituted following the return of several 
of the original members to Japan. On April 6, 
1897, the group sponsored a public meeting at 
the Kinki-kan in Kanda, Tokyo, which was 
attended by “several hundred workmen.” At 
this historical gathering devoted to the cause of 
labor addresses were delivered by Sakuma Teiichi, 
K. Tajuna [sic |, T. Takeuchi, and Takano. As 
Takano stated, “I myself advanced the organiza- 
tion of workers as the best means to promote the 
interest of workers, dwelling at considerable 
length upon the method of the formation of the 
trade-unions, explaining the plan of American 
trade-unions and the American Federation of 
Labor.”’ At the meeting, Takano continued, 
a pamphlet was distributed ‘‘in which the bene- 
fit of organized action, the plan of formation, 
and the beneficiary system in vogue in the United 
States were fully set forth.”” The lecture by 
Takano and the pamphlet, What the Worker 
Should Know, provided the first systematic 
explanation of the theory and practice ol 
American trades-unionism to be presented in 
Japan.?? 

Takano himself was not greatly impressed by 
the results of the meeting. “It cannot be said 
that the meeting has done much toward the 
77. This 


meeting has unfortunately been overlooked in almost all 


27 Takano, Our organizer in Japan, loc. cit., 
histories of the Japanese labor movement. The complete 
text of the pamphlet is given in Katayama and Nishikawa, 
op. cit., 18-27, and in Akamatsu, Katsumaro, Nihon r6d6 
undo hattatsu-shi, loc. cit., 25-35. A partial translation 
by me will be found in de Bary, W. Theodore (ed.), 
Sources of the Japanese tradition, 807-811, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1958. 
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labor movement in this country,” he observed, 
“but it serves as a foundation for future work.” *8 
When, however, he considered the prospects for 
“future work,”’ Takano was decidedly unhappy. 
Of immediate concern was the problem of secur- 
ing funds, without which the program of public 
meetings would have to be abandoned. To 
obtain contributions from wage-starved workers 
was well nigh impossible. And in a letter to his 
idol, Samuel Gompers, he grieved over his ina- 
bility to find a financial “angel.” ‘I hope,” 
he said in concluding his lament, ‘“‘we will not 
be forced to abandon the idea of holding meet- 
ings.”’ * Whether Gompers personally responded 
to the hint is difficult to ascertain; an examina- 
tion of the detailed financial statement of the 
American Federation of Labor for 1896 reveals 
no contribution to the Japanese labor movement. 

As Japan slipped into a business recession and 
as strikes continued to flare up, the ‘‘Friends of 
Labor” decided to press on with their campaign 
to organize the workers. This was perhaps an 
ill-timed decision, one which in the long run was 
to have unfortunate effects. In all industrial 
societies efforts to promote trades-unionism dur- 
ing times of depression have usually been una- 
vailing. It was Japan’s misfortune that the 
first really significant attempt to organize her 
workers occurred in a period when economic 
conditions were inopportune. 

Despite the adverse conditions, Takano and 
his comrades pushed ahead with their work. To 
assist them in the task of ‘‘educating’”’ the work- 
ers the cooperation of a small group of men was 
secured. Though these recruits were not very 
familiar with the problems of trades-unionism, 
they did hold in common some idealistic social 
and economic views. Katayama Sen, a western- 
educated settlement worker, was invited to join, 
probably on the grounds that he had studied 
“social problems” in the United States and Eng- 
land. At the time he was not, as he states in his 
Autobiography, particularly well informed on 
labor matters.*® Shimada Saburd, an energetic 
liberal war-horse ever in the forefront of worthy 
causes, generously contributed his name and 
occasionally his presence to the group. Suzuki 
Junichird, a professor of economics, lent his 
professional name and title, while Sakuma Teiichi, 
the progressive owner of one of Tokyo’s largest 

28 Takano, Our organizer in Japan, loc. cit., 77. 

* Tbid., 78. 


* Katayama, Sen, Katayama Sen jiden, 190, Tokyo, 
Shinrisha, 1949. 
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printing houses, continued to furnish his en- 
thusiasm, faith, and probably his money.*!| Such 
a motley group of idealists and reformers had 
probably not banded together in one organiza- 
tion since the establishment of the First Inter- 
national in 1864. 

These men, though they were radicals within 
the context of Japanese conditions, were essen- 
tially moderate in their beliefs. Being basically 
social reformers, they did not consider the 
capitalist system to be inherently evil. Not 
of ‘‘proletarian’’ background themselves, they 
sincerely believed that laborers had a right toa 
decent livelihood and to hope in life. When 
they agreed to participate in a_ trade-union 
movement, they had no intention of stirring up 
discord but rather hoped to eliminate the abuses 
in existing working conditions which were fo- 
menting strife in the industrial world. It is, 
thus, not surprising that for several years busi- 
nessmen and government officials in general 
viewed their activities, if not with complete 
indifference, tolerantly.” 

By the summer of 1897 it had become possible 
for the group to take more vigorous action in the 
labor field. On June 25 a public meeting, 
attended by some twelve hundred workers, was 
held in Kanda, Tokyo.** At the conclusion of 
the proceedings, Takano, as spokesman for the 
sponsoring organization, called for members to 
join in the establishment of an association to 
promote the formation of trade-unions. Only 
forty-seven responded. In view of the large 
number of workers attending the meeting, this 
small number might seem to have been rather 
discouraging, but it should be borne in mind that 
the size of the audience at public gatherings in 
Japan, especially during the Meiji period, was 
not always an accurate indication of intrinsic 
interest in the program or in the speakers. 
Among the poverty-stricken Japanese, as doubt- 
less among other people, public meetings were 


31Qn Sakuma Teiichi, the ‘Robert Owen of Japan,” 


see Takano, Fusataro, Prospects of the Japanese 


movement, A merfed. 4: 210-211, 1897. 
2 Takano, Fusataro, Experience of a labor agitator in 
Japan, Amerfed. 5: 4, 1898. 

3% At the very time the meeting was called, the ship- 
carpenters of Yokohama were out on strike, in the course 
of which they organized themselves into a union. The 
success of the strikers greatly encouraged the organizers 
in Tokyo. See Takano, Fusataro, A remarkable strike 
in Japan, Amerfed. 4: 144-145, 1897. At the meeting 
Takano delivered an address entitled “The workers in 
Japan and America.”” See Katayama and Nishikawa, 
op. cit., 27. 


labor 
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considered a free or inexpensive form of enter- 
tainment, a welcome diversion from the dull 
routine of daily life. Asa result, public speakers 
were usually accorded a wide hearing. Despite, 
or because of this, public gatherings in Japan 
were considered by the police to be much more 
dangerous than radical literature, the censorship 
of which was rather haphazard, for the listening 
audience was clearly far greater numerically 
than the reading public. 

The Réd6d Kumiai Kisei-kai (Society for the 
Promotion of Trade-Unions), organized on July 
7, while it revealed in its outlook the strong influ- 
ence of the American Federation of Labor, was 
designed to cope with the specific realities of the 
Japanese labor situation. The purpose and func- 
tion of this organization have commonly been 
misunderstood; it was not a trade-union per se 
but, as its name denotes, a society for the en- 
couragement of trade-union organization. Ta- 
kano himself called it a ‘‘trades union school.”’ “4 
As such, it undertook to provide education in 
labor problems for workers, who were then ex- 
pected to enlighten their fellow workers to the 
end that a might be organized. 
The sc ciety also strove to coordinate the activi- 
ties of trade-unions and devoted itself to the 
promotion of the common interests of labor. 

The emphasis on education of the Rodé Kumiat 
Kisei-kat revealed the belief of Takano that a 
primary problem in organizing the workers was 
to emancipate them from the bondage of their 
own ignorance. It indicated also a realistic 
appreciation of the limitations of the would-be 
organizers themselves. Aside from Takano and 
a few others, none of the members of the Society 
had more than a superficial knowledge of labor 
problems; it is extremely doubtful that much 
could have been achieved by directly approach- 
ing the workers. 


trade-union 


Since, moreover, most of the 
leaders had their own professions and their own 
livings to earn, they were both unwilling and 
unable to become ‘‘career’’ labor leaders devoting 
their entire time to the task of organizing unions. 
In view of this state of affairs, though Takano 
was appointed to head the Rédé Kumiai Kisei- 
kai, the actual organizational work was shifted 
to the shoulders of those workers trained by the 
Society. ” 


‘Takano, Prospects of the Japanese labor movement, 
loc. cit., 210. See also Okochi, op. cit. 2: 148-149. 

>A notable exception was Katayama Sen, of whom a 
biographer has well said, ‘‘In the Japan of 1896 to be a 
friend of the workers was a career, but not a livelihood. 


So from now on there is a dualism in Katayama'’s life. 
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Like the aristocrats of American labor, the 
Rédé Kumiai Kisei-kai was concerned primarily 
with the organization of skilled workers bound 
together along federative lines. Unlike the 
American Federation of Labor, however, the 
Japanese promoters of labor organization did 
not have at hand a nucleus of powerful national 
trade-unions. It is of interest too that at this 
time, when the A. F. of L. was still in its infancy, 
its membership exceeded the total number of 
“industrial” workers in Japan, who comprised 
only a small part of the nation’s labor force.*® 
While the decision to concentrate upon the 
organization of skilled workers precluded the 
development of a numerically stronger trade- 
union movement, it was, considering the un- 
developed state of Japanese industry, the only 
feasible policy. If the failure of the Knights 
of Labor and its policy of centralization and 
industrial unionism, as opposed to federation 
and crafts unionism, had taught Takano the 
difficulty of promoting a mass labor movement 
in the United States, his reservations about the 
wisdom of this policy were heightened by an 
analysis of the Japanese situation. 

The Japanese people, as Takano well realized, 
were, to an unusual degree, socially class con- 
scious but not at all in the Marxian sense of the 
term. Following the Revolution of 1868, class 
distinctions had generally been abolished by law 
but the traditional lines of cleavage in Japanese 
society persisted. With the growth of indus- 
trialization the hierarchical arrangement of the 
Japanese social structure was understandably 
subjected to tremendous strain. In so far as 
the problems of labor organization were con- 


cerned, the task was not only to observe metic- 


He is earning a variably precarious living On the 
other hand, he is lecturing on social reforn 


the country 


1 up and down 
Phere is Iwasaki [a friend] in the back- 
ground for ever trying to make him self-supporting, while 
he himself . " Red- 
Japan 2: 673, 


insists on being self-sacrificing.” 
man, H. Vere, Sen Katayama, Contemporary 
1934. 

Redman is in error when he implies that Katayama’s 
interest in the workers began as early as 1896 
was at this time simply 


Katayama 
drifting about, hoping to secure 
a position in the missionary movement. His interest in 
labor problems was not aroused until the following year. 
It should be observed also that, when the Rddéd Kumiai 
Kisei-kai was organized, Takano gave up his job, moved 
to Tokyo, and became the general director of the organiza- 
tion. 

6 In 1897 there were employed in the factories of Japan 
182,792 male workers 254,462 The total, 
$37,254, represented about one per cent of the population. 
Japan year book, 1907, op. cit ’ 14: 383. 


and women 
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ulously the social sensitivities and vested eco- 
nomic interests of skilled workers engaged in 
the traditional crafts and trades but also to 
secure social recognition and status for the 
worker in the new, modern industries. Artisans 
and mechanics, jealous of their social position, 
could not easily be persuaded to cross class lines, 
much less to enter the social no man’s land of 
the modern industrial worker. Industrial union- 
ism, obscuring the social parochialism of the 
crafts and trades, would at the time have been 
policies of folly.27. The Rddé Kumiai Kisei-kai 
adopted, accordingly, a program of encouraging 
the formation of autonomous, federated trade- 
unions. 

Only the previous spring Takano had written 
that he would not “be surprised at all to find 
myself alone on the field advocating the trade 
unionism during a few years to come.’’*® The 
successful launching of the Réddé Kumiai Kisei- 
kai as well as the rapid enlistment of workers into 
the Society, however, encouraged him immensely. 
As his work with the Society brought him into 
contact with the workers and their burgeoning 
leaders, he was able to provide them with advice 
and to offer them hope. The ‘‘follies and mis- 
takes that were made by western workers stand 
ample warning for us,” he pointed out, “and if 
we but heed them the path of labor emancipation 
in this country will present quite a different 
picture than that of western countries.” * But 
if Takano appreciated these “follies and mis- 
takes,”’ he was rapidly to become aware that 
other labor leaders did not. 

During 1898 the pattern of the Japanese trade- 
union movement started to take on form. As 
might have been expected little, if any, headway 
was made in the organization of workers in the 
textile industries, whose women and child la- 
borersconstituted at least half of the industrial la- 
bor force of the country. More successful, how- 
ever, was the progress in the unionization of some 
of the highly skilled trades. Following the for- 


87 That Takano subordinated his own views and emotions 
to the practical demands of organization is well attested 
by his following observation. ‘‘In this country,” he said, 
‘‘a man as a worker is a socially doomed being, whether he 
be a skilled mechanic or a waste paper picker. When we 
look at the life condition of the workers the demarcation 
line of their trades is completely blotted out; for they lead, 
one and all, a life of hopelessness.’’ Takano, Fusataro, 
Typical Japanese workers, Far East 2: 169, 1897. 

88 Takano, Our organizer in Japan, loc. cit., 78 

® Takano, Prospects of the Japanese labor movement, 
loc. cit., 210 
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mation of the Iron Workers’ Union (Tekké Kumiat) 
in December, 1897, the labor movement scored 
a brilliant victory with the organization of the 
engineers of the Japan Railway Company, the 
nation’s largest, in March, 1898.4 Some months 
later the printers of Tokyo were, after more than 
fifteen years of abortive effort, also organized.” 
Other unions were brought into being by invasion 
of the traditional guilds, such as the ship- 
carpenters, plasterers, furniture-makers, and doll- 
makers.* It has been estimated that during 
this period about 20,000 workers were brought 
into the union fold. 

Though on the surface the trade-union move- 
ment appeared by 1899 to be gathering momen- 
tum and strength, symptoms of inner stress and 
outer conflict were becoming increasingly evi- 
dent. To some extent this was due to the very 
initial successes of the trade-union organizers, 
for with each new union established the number 
of potential new members was considerably 
reduced. Basic to the entire problem was the 
consideration that Japanese industry was still 
undeveloped and, most importantly, undiversi- 
fied. It should not be forgotten, moreover, that 
the number of Japanese industrial workers did 
not grow but actually declined during this period. 
There is also some evidence that workers were 
losing their interest in the movement, for there 
was little to indicate that the grandiose hopes of 
Strikes, which 
had become ever more numerous in the first 
years after the Sino-Japanese War, fell off 


the leaders were being realized. 


“Takano, Fusataro, A new trade union in Japan, 
Amerfed. 4: 272, 1898. 

‘1See the excellent account by Humphreys, M. G., 
Trade unions in Japan, Century Magazine 61: 896-897, 


1901. In the case of the Iron Workers’ Union it is of in- 
terest that the constitution and by-laws “were copied from 
those of the American trade-unions.”” Katayama, Sen, 
The labor movement in Japan, op. cit., 38. One of the 
principal objectives of the members was the elevation of 
their ‘social standing.”” The railway engineers’ union 
was called the Kydsei-kai (Treatment Improvement 
Association). In their great strike in 1898 the men de- 
manded ‘‘better treatment,” “better wages,’’ and ‘‘better 
social position.” When the Japan Railway Company 
finally came to terms with its workers, the strikers received 
not only an increase in wages but were also placed on the 
level of clerks and station-masters. See also Takano, 
Fusataro, Great railway strike in Japan, Amerfed. 5: 
48-50, 1898. 

® Tragically, Sakuma Teiichi, who had labored for years 
to organize the printers, died a few weeks before success 
was finally achieved. 

48 Katayama, Sen, The labor movement in Japan, op. cit., 
44. 
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sharply in 1899.4 Because of the fear of domi- 
nation by outside organizations and the desire 
for independence in the determination of policy, 
unions had carried decentralization to excess. 
Conceptions of labor solidarity did not extend 
much beyond the individual trade-union and the 
coordinating activities of the Rédé Kumiai Kisei- 
kai were becoming little more than nominal.*® 
The difficulty of arousing the Japanese worker, 
of breaking down the customs and outlook 
buttressed by centuries of tradition was a chronic 
exasperation. Takano himself, ordinarily a pa- 
tient person, was at times led to castigate the 
workers for their timidity andignorance. Rather 
than deceive himself and those he sought to help, 
he looked reality in the eye. The “treatment 


accorded us by working people for whose interests 
we are sacrificing our life’s comforts and pleasures 
is,’ Takano bluntly stated, ‘‘a bitter story.” 


Accustomed as they were to a servile life for a 
long period, material and mental advancement of- 
fered by the labor movement proves to them to be 
an unattractive program. To contribute one cent 
toward the maintenance of the movement is, they 
take it, a mere waste. To them, demanding of their 
employers their rightful share of production is some- 
thing unholy to attempt. Evils of child labor and 
long working hours are uncomprehensible [sic] to 
them. There are long, long years to come that 


we must spend in converting these people. . . .* 


In the face of such difficulties, Takano concluded, 
“our hearts lose considerable enthusiasm.” 

Such outbursts by Takano were, of course, 
evoked by despondency and annoyance at the 
rise of new obstacles in the path of the trade- 
union movement. Despite his unmerciful lan- 
guage, Takano was by no means contemptuous 
of the wretched worker, for few better than he 
understood the immensity and complexity of 
their problems.*7 Although he may have railed 


“4 Whereas in the last half of 1897 there had been 32 
strikes and, in 1898, 43, in 1899 there were 15. In 1900 
the number dropped to 11. The number of participants 
rose from 3,517 in the last half of 1897 to 6,293 in 1898 but 
dropped to 4,284 in 1899. In 1900 only 2,316 workers 
engaged in strikes. Murayama, op. cit., 224. 

© Takano returned to Yokohama in November, 1898, 
and there established a cooperative store for workers. He 
did not resume his duties as Secretary of the Rédé Kumiai 
Kisei-kai in Tokyo until the summer of 1899. See Takano, 
Fusataro, R6d6 Kumiai Kisei-kwai, Amerfed. 6: 188-189, 
1899. 

‘6 Takano, Experience of a labor agitator in Japan, 
loc. cit., 4-5. 

‘7 Takano, Typical Japanese workers, loc. cit., 168-173; 
and by the same writer, Female labor in Japan, Amerfed. 
4: 231-232, 1897. 
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at their reluctance to contribute ‘‘one cent’’ to 
the union cause, he knew that, with his pathet- 
ically low wages, the donation of even the smallest 
sum meant dire hardship for many a worker.*® 
Takano was well aware also that to the suspicious 
laborer there was little difference between the 
financial obligations imposed by the newfangled 
unions and the extortionate demands of the 
traditional “introducer.” “ And who more than 
Takano realized that the distrust of the union 
benefit system was but the natural reaction of 
grim laborers who had occasionally been mulcted 
by the unscrupulous promoters of bogus mutual 
savings associations and cooperative ventures ?*° 
Takano despised not the workingmen but rather 
the ignorance which held them in thrall. 

As serious as were the problems raised by 
indifferent and suspicious workers were those 
posed by gradually enlightened labor leaders and 
mentors. ‘The first effort toward the ameliora- 
tion of the working class,’’ Takano had written 
in 1894, ‘‘must be directed to arouse the thinkers 
of the country for the necessity of their action.” 
By 1899 it was fairly evident from the rapidly 
growing volume of literature on labor problems 
that considerable progress had been made in 
awakening the ‘‘thinkers.”” By prodding social 
consciences, however, individual intellects had 
also been stimulated. In their quest for en- 
lightenment the “thinkers” had understandably 
turned to the literature and experience of western 
societies, where labor philosophies and programs 
differed radically." As a consequence, the 
realization of Takano’s second step, the establish- 
ment of an ‘‘organization to discuss a practical 
plan to be pursued in the work of educating the 
working people’’ was immeasurably complicated. 
At a time when the labor movement could least 
afford strife, leaders as well as rank and file were 
dissolving into bickering factions. 

Takano, who had been so strongly influenced 
by the American Federation of Labor, was 


48 Takano, Fusataro, The Japanese workers’ condition, 
Amerfed. 2: 119-120, 1895. 

® For a description of the function and activities of this 
labor racketeer, see especially Okochi, op. cit. 2: 134-135; 
and Hayakawa, T., The necessity of enacting a law for 
labourers, Far East 2: 660-661, 1897. Hayakawa was 
the private secretary of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

5° Takano, Experience of a labor agitator in Japan, 
loc. cit., 5. 

51 By this time Katayama had presumably learned that 
“Carl Mark’ was not a simple “trade-unionist.” See 
Katayama, Labor problem old and new, Joc. cit., 481. 
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extremely wary of labor’s involvement in politics. 
He understood, quite correctly, that political 
pressure could be used effectively to establish 
a legal basis for trade-union activity and to 
secure the abolition of local statutes prohibiting 
labor organization and agitation.” He was, 
moreover, not averse to lobbying for an extension 
of the suffrage and for the passage of sorely 
needed factory legislation.** But he also appre- 
ciated the wisdom of moderate and temperate 
action so as to avoid antagonizing the state. 
Thus, when the Iron Workers’ Union was founded, 
Takano was led to congratulate the organizers 
on their restraint. ‘The founders of the union,”’ 
he said, “should be complimented for their 
wise choice of peaceful and conservative methods 
as represented in pure and simple trade union- 
ism.’ ** Their intention ‘“‘to keep away from 
any action which has a partisan political color- 
ing” he thought was judicious. It would, ac- 
cording to Takano, have been the ‘‘height of 
folly on the part of organized workers to indulge 
in inflammatory or radical utterances [when 
they | are not sufficiently organized . . 
and the strong arm of government is ever ready 
to crush our organization. e 
Takano was clearly almost exclusively con- 
cerned with immediate improvements in the 
conditions of the workers. To him the victory 
of the moment was far more important than the 
hope of the morrow. This view of the limited 
role of labor, the devotion to trades-unionism 
pure and simple, was not, however, shared by all 
the ‘‘thinkers.’’ Some, like Professor Kanai 
Noboru, who sought to preserve the framework 
of the capitalist system, looked upon the labor 
movement as a means of fostering broad social 
reform.®® Others, like Katayama Sen who was 
succumbing to the influence of European social- 
ists, were beginning to consider the trade-union 
as an instrument for the hastening of the mil- 
lennium. As Editor of the Rédd Sekai (Labor 
World), the only important labor newspaper in 


55 


8 ‘Takano, Strikes in Japan, loc. cit 
Our organizer in Japan, loc. cit., 78. 

88Takano, Fusataro, Proposed factory act in Japan, 
Amerfed. 4: 250-252, 1898; and by the same writer, 
Factory legislation in Japan, Amerfed. 5: 200-201, 1898. 

5 Takano, A new trade union in Japan, loc. cit., 272. 

55 [bid., 272. 

56 In November, 1898, at the time Takano went back to 
Yokohama, Katayama had joined with several other 
“intellectuals” in founding the Shakai Shugi Kenkyii-kai 
(Society for the Study of Socialism). 
The Japanese socialists and the 
Jour. Mod. Hist. 22: 325, 1950. 
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Japan, and, as Secretary of the Iron Workers’ 
Union, the nation’s strongest trade-union, Ka- 
tayama was excellently situated to exercise a 
powerful influence on the labor movement and 
to strive for its diversion along a socialist course. 

The limitations of Takano’s views soon became 
evident. At the same time it should be noted 
that the programs of his rivals fared no better. 
Despite his best efforts, if not those of other more 
impulsive labor leaders, the police action which 
Takano had feared was quickly forthcoming. 
Determined to promote industrialization as 
rapidly as possible, the Japanese government 
would brook no obstacles. As strikes, no matter 
how few and innocuous, continued to be held, and 
as a mantle of “radicalism” started to settle over 
the labor movement, the suspicious eye of the 
state was caught.*? Following preliminary and 
uncertain harassment, the fatal blow was de- 
livered in February, 1900, when the government 
signed the death warrant of the potentially 
dangerous labor movement by passing the notori- 
ous Public Peace Preservation Law.®* As the 
Rédé Sekai protested indignantly, 


The law provides clauses that will enable the 
police authorities to stop, to punish, and to fine 
workingmen who speak or agitate for wages and 
hours of labour. . Workingmen hereafter will be 
completely under the mercy of the employers; they 
cannot ask for higher wages or shorter hours without 
violating the law. There will be left no room for 
workingmen to organize themselves into a union, 
because the law forbids, with a threat of severe 
punishment of fine or hard labour, labour agitation 
of any form whatever.* 


It is understandable that the period during which 
this law remained in effect is designated in 
Japanese trade-union history as ‘‘Ankoku Jidai,”’ 
the ‘Dark Ages.”’ 

The passage of the Public Peace Preservation 


Law of 1900 is possible of varying interpretation. 


57 Takano, Fusataro, Labor notes from Japan, Amerfed. 
5: 118, 1898. See also his Experience of a labor agitator 
in Japan, loc. cit., 4. 

58 Of considerable interest is Takano’s observation that 
repressive activities by the state were partly designed to 
prevent clashes between Japanese workers and the owners 
of foreign factories, especially in Yokohama. In the 
closing years of the century, when the system of extra- 
territoriality was in process of modification, the govern- 
ment was doubtless anxious to avoid any embarrassment 
with the western powers. See Takano, Labor notes from 
Japan, loc. cit., 118-119. 

59 As quoted in Stead, Alfred, Great Japan, 230, New 
York, John Lane, 1906. 
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To some historians the act has been deemed 
a reflection of the rising forces of capitalism in 
Japan. Although there is doubtless some valid- 
ity in this claim, it rests upon an inordinately 
simplistic and mechanistic conception of capital- 
ism. Japan in the late nineteenth century as 
well as for many years thereafter was a capitalist 
nation in little more than name. The Public 
Peace Preservation Law was, it would seem 
likely, more a manifestation of the weakness 
of Japanese capitalism, more a succinct com- 
mentary upon the arbitrary nature of the Japa- 
nese state which succeeded in warping not only 
the labor movement but capitalism as well. 
Given the circumstances of Japanese history, 
thus, it is doubtful that any trade-union move- 
ment could have been successful in the years 
immediately after the Sino-Japanese War. 

The blow against the labor movement by the 


state had a crushing effect on Takano. Though 


he was a fighter, he saw no sense in becoming a 
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martyr. Deeming further struggle to be futile, 
he retired from the labor field completely. 
Shortly thereafter, Takano departed for north 
China, where he roamed about for the next 
few years as a correspondent for the Japan 
Advertiser. On March 12, 1904, he succumbed 
to an abscess of the liver in the German hospital 
at Tsingtao at the age of thirty-six. 

Among the many social reformers of the late 
Meiji period few have fared as unkindly at the 
hands of posterity as Takano Fusataro. Buried 
deep in the unthumbed index of history, he has 
been graced with neither obituary nor epitaph. 
Never having confused his life with the history 
of his times, never having prepared literary 
monuments in his own honor, he has unfortun- 
ately been forgotten by the generations that have 
followed him. The modest and level-headed 
Takano may perhaps not be entitled to honors; 
that he does not deserve obscurity is equally 
clear. 
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The Adhvaryu invites the Hotar to recite the 
sGmidheni stanzas; he puts fifteen kindling- 
sticks on the Ahavaniya fire; he puts the three 


enclosing-sticks around the fire; he puts up- 
right two sticks for the two @ghdras; he leaves 
remaining one kindling-stick for the after- 
offerings; he fans the Ahavaniya fire; he makes 
the first dghdra. The Agnidhra sweeps the 
enclosing-sticks. The Adhvaryu lays his joined 
hands on the vedi; he takes the juha in his right 
hand, and the upabhrt in his left hand; he ad- 
dresses Agni and Visnu; he takes his place at 
the southwestern corner of the Ahavaniya fire; 
he makes the second dGghdra; he lifts up the 
juhi; he walks back northwards, avoiding 
bringing the two spoons into contact; he ad- 
dresses a prayer to Agni; he pours out the rest 
of the melted butter from the juha into the 
dhruva 


The Adhvaryu walks about in order to give a 
portion of the idé@ to the four priests and the 
Sacrificer, and he avoids going between them; 
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sweep the enclosing-sticks. After the anuydjas, 
he addresses the Hotar, and the Hotar recites 
the siktavaka. The Adhvaryu orders the Ho- 
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The Adhvaryu separates the juha and the 
upabhrt; by means of the juha he anoints the 
three enclosing-sticks; he anoints the prastara; 
he throws the prastara into the Ahavaniya fire; 
he touches the earth. While the Hotar recites 
the Samyuvadka, the Adhvaryu throws the en- 
closing-sticks into the Ahavaniya fire; he pours 
into the juhi the remainder of the oblation left 
in the upabhrt; he pours the remainders of the 
oblation into the fire, on the enclosing-sticks, 
and addresses the ViSve Devah; he puts the 
juhi and the upabhrt on the yoke of the cart; 
he offers, in the Daksinagni, the chaff produced 
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by the husking of the rice. The Hotar throws 
the veda in the lap of the Sacrificer’s wife ; strew- 
ing the grass-stems that compose the veda, the 
Hotar walks from the Garhapatya to the Aha- 
vaniya. The Adhvaryu offers to Vata the ob- 
lation called samistayajus.. . 

Ritual and theological explanations referring to 
the rite that consists in loosening the cord with 
which the Sacrificer’s wife has been girded. 
After the loosening of the cord, the Hotar pours 


water into the joined and hollowed hands of 
the Sacrificer’s wife 


3.3.11 The Adhvaryu hides the poking-stick in the 
utkara 


Postscript... 


Additional notes on the translation of Tait.-Br. 3.2. . 608 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Tue Taittiriya-Brahmana deals with the full- 
moon and new-moon sacrifices in four Prapatha- 
kas of the Third Kanda, namely 3.2, 3.3, 3.5, 
and 3.7. In April, 1957, I published the trans- 
lation of the first of these four Prapathakas 
in Vol. 101 of the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, and now I am publishing 
the second one (3.3). This Prapathaka begins 
with the explanations referring to the rites that 
follow the preparation of the vedi, and ends with 
those referring to the last rites of the ceremony. 
The translation sometimes was a difficult task 
because of the conciseness of the text, which, in 
a few instances, is quite unintelligible without 
the help of Sdyana’s commentary and Apastam- 
ba’s Srautasitra. 

Just as it was done for my other translations 
of the Taittiriya-Brahmana, my translation of 
this Prapathaka is accompanied by an accented 
transliteration of the text. It is the text of the 
Anandafgrama Series, and the numbers enclosed 
in brackets 10 the transliterated text, [1], [2], 
[3], etc., correspond to the numbers which are 
inserted in the text of the Indian edition; they 
indicate the subdivisions of each chapter (anu- 
vaka). But, as these subdivisions are quite arbi- 
trary, I added the letters (a), (0), (c), etc. in 
order to indicate subdivisions. 
Only in a few cases have I corrected an evident 
misprint or ventured a conjecture. 

The reader will find a summary of the rites of 
the full-moon and new-moon sacrifices, according 
to Apastamba, in the introduction to my trans- 
lation of Tait.-Br. 3.2 (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
101: 217, 1957). 


more rational 


FULL-MOON AND NEW-MOON SACRIFICES 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Ap. 


Apastamba-Srautasitra. 

RV. Rgveda-Samhita 

Tait.-Br. = Taittiriya-Brahmana. 

ra Taittiriya-Samhita. 

Sat.-Br. Satapatha-Brahmana. 

JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. 


$33.1 


(a) pratyusta® raksah pratyusta 4rataya ity 
aha, raksasim Apahatyai; agnér vas téjisthena 
téjasa nistapami ‘’ty aha medhyatvdya; srticah 
sammiarsti, sruvam Agre, piimarfsam eva "’bhyah 
samSyati mithunatvaya, Atha juhfim, atho ’pa- 
bhftam, Atha dhruv4m, asdu vai juhah [1], 
antariksam upabhft, prthivi dhruv4, imé vai 
lok4h sricah, vfstih sammArjanani, vfstir va 
imal lokan anupirvam kalpayati, té tatah k]ptah 
samedhante, samedhante ’sma imé lokah prajaya 
pasuibhih, ya evam véda. 

(b) yadi kamayeta varsukah parjanyah syad 
iti, agratah sammrjyat [2 |, vfstim eva niyacchati, 
arvacinagra hi vfstih; yadi kamayet4 'varsukah 
syad iti, milatah sAammrjyat, vfstim evé ‘d- 
yacchati, tad u v4 ahuh, agraté evé 'pdaristat 
sammrjyat, milatO ‘dhastat, tad anupirvam 
kalpate, varsuko bhavatti ’ti [3]. 

(c) pracim abhyakéram, 4Agrair antaratdh, 
evam iva hy 4nnam adyate, atho A4grad va ésa- 
dhinam firjam praj4 Upajivanti, drj4 eva ’nna- 
dyasy4 ’varuddhyai, adhastat praticim, dand4m 
uttamatah, mfilena mfilam pratisthityai, tasmad 
aratnau prafcy uparistal lémani, 
adhastat [4], srig ghy ésa. 

(d) prané vai sruv4h, juhfr daksino hastah, 
upabhft savy4h, atm4 dhruv4, Annatii samméArja- 
nani, mukhat6 vai prand ’pané bhitv4, 4tmanam 
Annam praviSya, bahyatds tantivath Subhayati, 
tasmat sruv4am eva ’gre sammiéarsti; mukhat6 hi 
prand 'pané bhitv4, 4tm4nam Annam 4viSati; 
tau pranapanau ; A4vyardhukah pranapanabhyam 
bhavati, ya evam véda [5 ]. 


pratyaficy 


[This chapter and the following one contain 
ritual and theological explanations referring to 
the cleaning, i.e. the heating and brushing, of 
the sacrificial spoons. The Agnidhra heats the 
spoons either on the Ahavaniya or the Garha- 
patya fire, and brushes them. ] 


(a) (When the Agnidhra heats the spoons) he 
says: ““The Raksas is burnt up, the evil spirits 
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are burnt up.’ (Thus he says) in order to 
drive the Raksases back. He says: ‘With Agni’s 
keenest flame I heat you thoroughly.’ (Thus 
he says) for ritual purity (i.e. in order to make 
the spoons pure for the sacrifice). He brushes 
the spoons. First the sruva (the dipping-spoon). 
(By doing so) he makes a male (i.e. the sruva, 
which, being masculine, is considered as a male) 
ready for them (i.e. for the other spoons, which 
are considered as females), for copulation. Then 
(he brushes) (the offering-spoon called) the juhi; 
then (the offering-spoon called) the upabhrt; then 
(the largest offering-spoon called) the dhruva. 
The juhi, indeed, is yonder (heavenly world) ; 
the upabhryt is the atmosphere; the dhruvda is the 
earth. Verily the sacrificial spoons are these 
(three) worlds, (and) the grass-stems used for 
the cleaning (of the spoons) are rain. Verily, 
(when the Agnidhra brushes the spoons with the 
grass-stems of the bunch of grass called veda,) 
it is rain indeed that makes these (three) worlds 
fit, in regular succession; and having been made 
fit, they then thrive. These worlds will thrive 
with offspring and cattle for him who thus knows. 

(b) If he should wish: ‘‘May Parjanya (the 
god of rain) be raining,’ he should brush (the 
spoons) with the (grass-) tops (the grass-tops 
being turned downwards). (By doing so) he 
brings down rain, for rain has its points turned 
downwards. If he should wish: “‘May he (Par- 
janya) not be raining,” he should brush (the 
spoons) with the lower (grass-) ends (the grass- 
tops being turned upwards). (By doing so) he 
holds up rain. And on this point they say: 
“On the upper part (of the spoons) (i.e. inside), 
he should brush with the (grass-) tops; on the 
lower part (of the spoons) (i.e. outside), with 
the lower (grass-) ends (so that the grass-tops, 
just as when he brushes the upper part, are 
turned downwards). That (i.e. that double 
rite), (performed) in regular order, is fit (for 
producing rain), and he (Parjanya) will rain.” 

(c) Ina forward (eastward) direction (towards 
the spoon’s tip), (the Agnidhra) repeatedly 
(brushes the spoon) inside (i.e. on the upper 
part of the spoon) with the (grass-) tops (of the 
veda) ; for it is thus, as it were, that food is eaten.* 

o'Tox. 1.1.10.2. 

2 TS. 1.1.10.b. 

3 According to Sdyana’s commentary, it is said that “‘it 
is thus, as it were, that food is eaten,’’ because when a man 
is eating, he stretches his hand forward to the plate, and 
then draws the food from all sides towards himself, and 


puts it into his mouth. The interpretation of this passage 
of the Tait.-Br. is difficult because of the conciseness of the 
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And it is (by taking it) from the top that crea- 
tures live upon the invigorating sap of plants. 
(This is done) in order to obtain invigorating 
sap, (i.e.) food (for the Sacrificer). On the lower 
part (of the spoon), (he brushes the spoon) in 
the opposite (i.e. westward) direction. The 
handle (he brushes) (on the upper part) with 
the upper part (of the grass-stems). (But) the 
base (i.e. the lower part of it) (he brushes) with 
the base (i.e. the lower part) (of the grass-stems), 
in order to obtain a firm stand (for the Sacrificer). 
It is because of that (i.e. because he brushes the 
upper part of the spoon and the handle in a 
forward direction, and the lower part of them in 
the opposite direction,) that, on the forearm, the 
hairs above are pointing forward, and those below 
are pointing backward. For such is the sacri- 
ficial spoon.* 

(d) Verily the sruva is the prdna (outbreath- 
ing); the juhi is the right hand; the upabhrt is 
the left (hand); the dhruvd is the trunk of the 
body; the implements used for the brushing of 
the spocns are the food. Verily, from the mouth, 
the prdna (outbreathing), having become the 
apdana (inbreathing), and having (then) entered 
the trunk of the body and the food (inside the 


body), beautifies the body externally. There- 


fore, he (the Agnidhra) brushes the sruva first, 
for, from the mouth, the prana, having become 
the apdna, enters the trunk of the body and the 


food (inside the body). Such are the pradna and 
the apdna. He is not deprived of the prana and 
the apdna (i.e. of life), he who thus knows.® 


3.3.2 


(a) divah Silpam 4vatatam, prthivy4h kakubhi 
Sritam, téna vaya sahasravalSena, sapatnam 


text. Here is the commentary of Sayana: bilabhdge pasci- 
mopakramaém pragavasandm sakrt sammarjanakriyam krtva 
bilabilasya ’bhyantare samtata GkrsyaGkrsya sammrjyat. yatha 
pumdan hastam puratah patre prasdrya 'bhito bhojyany akrsya 
mukhabile praksipati tadvat—The meaning of the rare 
word abhydkaram “‘repeatedly’’ seems to be well estab- 
lished. Cf. Rudradatta’s commentary on Ap. 2.4.4. abhyd- 
karam ity abhiksnye namul, abhyakaram sammarsti punah 
punah sammarsti 'ty arthah. 

4 The interpretation of this passage is difficult because 
of the conciseness of the text and because the meaning of 
the hapax legomenon uttamatah is doubtful. Sayana ex- 
plains it by uttamena darbhabhagena, and | think he is 
right, although other parts of his explanation of the passage 
do not seem satisfactory. On the other hand, since the 
cleaning of every spoon probably ends with the cleaning 
of the handle (cf. Ap. 2.4.4-6), uttamatah possibly should 
be translated by ‘“‘finally.”’ 

5 See my note on the meaning of praéna and apdéna in the 
Tait.-Br., in JAOS 77: 46. See also JAOS 78: 51-57. 
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naSayamasi svahé ’ti, sruksammarjanany agndau 
praharati, 4po vai darbhéh, rip4m evdi ’sam 
etan mahimanam vydcaste, anusttbha rc4, Anu- 
stubhah praj4patih, prajapatyé vedah, vedasy4 
grain sruksammfrjanani [1], svénai ’vai ‘nani 
chandasa, svaya devataya samardhayati; atho 
fg vava 

mithunam 


yosa, darbhé vfsa, tan 
eva ‘sya tad 


mithunam, 
yajné karoti praja- 


nanaya, prajayate prajaya pasibhir yajamanah. 
v4 ‘pasyanti, tat tatha 
na karyam, arabdhasya yajfiiyasya karmanah sa 
vidohah [2], yady enani paSdvo 'bhitistheyuh, 
na tat pasibhyah kam, adbhir marjayitvé ’tkaré 
nyasyet, yad vai yajfiyasya karmano ‘nyatra 
"*hutibhyah samtisthate, utkar6é vava tasya pra- 


(b) tany éke vfthai 


tisth4, etam hi tasmai pratisth4m devah saméa- 
bharan; yad adbhir marjayati, téna S4ntam, yad 
utkaré nyasyati, pratistham evai ’nani tad gama- 
yati [3], pratitisthati praj4ya paStbhir yaja- 
manah. 

(c) atho stambasya va etad ripdm, yat sruk- 
sammiarjanani, stambaS6 va ésadhayah, taésam 
jaratkaksé paSavo na ramante, apriyo hy ésam 
jaratkaksah, y4vadapriyo ha vai jaratkaksdh 
pasinam, tavadapriyah paSiném bhavati, yasyai 
‘tany anyatra ’gnér dadhati, navadavyasu va 
désadhisu paSavo ramante [4 |, navadavé hy ésam 
priydh, yavatpriyo ha vai navadavah pasinéam, 
tavatpriyah pasiinam bhavati, ydsyai ’tany agndau 
praharanti, tasmad etany agndv eva praharet, 
yatardsmint sammrjyat, paSinam dhftyai. 

(d) yé bhitanam Adhipatih, rudras tanticaré 
vfsa, paSiin asm4ékam m4 himsih, etad astu hu- 
tam tava svahé ’ty agnisammfrjanany agndu 
praharati, esd va etésdm yodnih, esa pratistha, 
svam evai ’nani yénim, sv4m pratisth4dm gama- 
yati, pratitisthati prajaya pasuibhir yajamanah 
[5]. 

[ Having sprinkled with water the grass-stems 
that have been used for the cleaning of the sacri- 
ficial spoons, the Agnidhra throws them either 
into the fire on which the spoons have been 
heated or on the utkara (i.e. the heap of rubbish 
which is situated on the north side of the sacri- 
ficial ground). | 

(a) “From heaven the decoration has been 
stretched down; on the summit of the earth it is 
lying; with this thousand-sprouted one we de- 
stroy the rival. Svaha!’’ (With this stanza) he 
(the Agnidhra) throws the grass -stems that have 
been used for the cleaning of the sacrificial 
spoons, into the fire. Verily Darbha grass-stems 
are water. (By reciting that stanza) he explains 
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their beauty, their glory. (He does it) with an 
Anustubh stanza. Prajapati is related with the 
Anustubh metre; (the bunch of grass called) the 
veda belongs to Prajapati; (and) the grass-stems 
used for the cleaning of the sacrificial spoons are 
the top of the veda. (Consequently, by reciting 
that stanza,) he (the Agnidhra) furnishes them 
(i.e. the grass-stems) with their own metre and 
with their own deity. And certainly the rc (the 
stanza) is a female, and the Darbha grass is a 
male. That is copulation. It is copulation, 
indeed, that he (the Agnidhra) effects for him 
(i.e. for the Sacrificer), in the sacrifice, for the 
sake of procreation. (And consequently) the 
Sacrificer propagates himself with offspring and 
cattle. 

(b) Some throw those (grass-stems) away, at 
random. Thatshould not bedone. That (would 
be) a wrong milking of the sacrificial performance 
that has been undertaken (i.e. that would be 
drawing and using wrongly the power of the 
sacrificial performance). If cattle should tread 
upon those (grass-stems), that would not be good 
for the cattle. One should throw (those grass- 
stems) on the wtkara, after having purified them 
with water. With the exception of the obla- 
tions, the firm resting place of whatever belongs 
to a sacrificial performance, is indeed the utkara; 
for that is what the gods have prepared for it as 
its firm resting place. By the fact that he (the 
Agnidhra) purifies (the grass-stems) with water, 
there is appeasement (i.e. the dangerous power 
which is in the grass-stems is appeased, and evil 
is averted). By the fact that he throws them 
on the uwtkara, he brings them to their firm resting 
place. (Consequently) the Sacrificer is firmly 
established (i.e. prospers) with offspring and 
cattle. 

(c) But the grass-stems used for the cleaning 
of the sacrificial spoons are the image of a tuft 
(they have the appearance of a tuft); for herbs 
are (growing) by tufts.—Cattle do not delight 
in their old brambles, for old brambles are dis- 
agreeable to them. Verily, just as old brambles 
are disagreeable to cattle, so is he (the Sacrificer) 
disagreeable to cattle for whom he (the Agni- 
dhra) puts those (grass-stems) anywhere else 
than into the fire.—Cattle delight in herbs grow- 
ing on a recently burnt pasture land; (for) a 
recently burnt pasture land is agreeable to them. 
Verily, just as a recently burnt pasture land is 
agreeable to cattle, so is he agreeable to cattle 
for whom they throw those (grass-stems) into 
the fire. Therefore, he (the Agnidhra) should 
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throw those (grass-stems) into that one of the 
two fires on which he has (heated and) cleaned 
(the sacrificial spoons). (He does that) in order 
to support the cattle (of the Sacrificer). 

(d) ‘“*Thou who art the lord of cattle, Rudra, 
the bull who walks with the lines of cattle,—do 
not injure our cattle! Let this (oblation) be 
offered to thee. Svwaha!’’ With these words he 
(the Agnidhra) throws into the fire the grass- 
stems that have been used for the cleaning on 
the fire; (for) this is their abode, this is their 
firm resting place. (By doing thus) he brings 
them to their own abode, to their own resting 
place. (And consequently) the Sacrificer is 
firmly established (i.e. prospers) with offspring 
and cattle. 

3.3.3 


(a) 4yajno v4 es4h, yO 'patnikah, na prajah 
prajayeran, patny Anvaste, yajiam eva ’kah, 
prajinam prajananaya, yat tisthanti samndahy- 
eta, priyam jnatim rundhyat, 4sina samnahyate, 
Asina hy és4 viryam karoti [1], yat paSc4t pracy 
anviasita, andya samddam dadhita, devanam 
patniya samadam dadhita, désad daksinata tdicy 
Anvaste, A4tmano gopith4ya. 

(b) 4S4sana saumanasdm ity aha, médhyam 
evai ’nim kévalim krtv4, aSisé sAamardhayati, 
agnér A4nuvrata bhitv4 samnahye sukrtaya kam 
ity aha, etad vai patniyai vratopandyanam [2 ], 
ténai 'vai ’nadm vratam tipanayati, tasmad ahuh, 
ya cai ’vam véda ya ca na, y6ktram eva yute, 
yam anviste, tasya ’mismil loké bhavattf ’ti 
yoktrena, yad yoktram, sA yégah, yad Aste, sa 
ksémah [3], yogaksemasya k]ptyai, yuktam kri- 
yata aSih kame yujyata fti, aSisah s4mrddhyai. 

(c) granthim grathnati, aSisa ev4 ’syam pari- 
grhnati, piman vai granthih, stri patni, tan 
mithunam, mithundm ev4 ’sya tad yajié karoti 
prajananaya, prajayate praj4ya paSibhir yaja- 
manah [4], 4tho ardhé v4 es4 Atmanah, yat 
patni, yajndsya dhftya ASithilambhavaya, supra- 
jasas tva vaya supatnir ipasedimé ’ty dha, 
yajndam eva tan mithunf karoti, iné ’tiriktam 
dhiyata iti prajatyai. 

(d) mahinam payo ’sy ésadhinam rasa {ty aha, 
ripam eva 'syai tan mahim4nam vyacaste, tasya 
té ‘’ksiyamanasya nirvapami devayajyaya {ty 
aha, aSisam evai 't4m ASaste [5 }. 


[This chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the place where the 
Sacrificer’s wife should be seated, and to her 
girding. At the end of the chapter, the author 
gives the text of the formula used by the Adh- 
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varyu when he addresses the butter that will be 
offered to the gods. ] 


(a) Verily that sacrifice where the (Sacrificer’s) 
wife is absent is not a real sacrifice. (If the 
Sacrificer’s wife should be absent,) no children 
would be born. The wife attends (the sacrifice), 
(for) it is for the procreation of children that he 
(the Sacrificer) has undertaken the sacrifice. 
If she should gird herself while standing, she 
would be deprived of a dear relative. She girds 
herself while she is sitting, for, while sitting, she 
produces manly strength. If she should attend 
(the sacrifice) sitting west (of the Garhapatya 
fire), with her face turned towards east, she would 
cause strife with this (earth), she would cause 
strife with the wife of the gods. She attends 
(the sacrifice) sitting on the southern side of the 
place (of the Garhapatya fire), with her face 
turned towards north, for the protection of 
herself. 

(b) (Speaking for the Sacrificer’s wife) he (the 
Agnidhra) says: “Praying for cheerfulness, [off- 
spring, prosperity, }—’’® Making her entirely 
pure and fit for the sacrifice, he thus furnishes 
her with the (right) prayer. He says: “Being 
devoted to Agni, I gird myself for good action.’’? 
This is the initiation of the (Sacrificer’s) wife into 
the religious vow. By that, he (the Agnidhra) 
initiates her into the religious vow. Therefore, 
he who thus knows and he who does not know, 
they (all) say: “She ties the cord; by the cord 
she belongs, in yonder (heavenly) world, to that 
one whom she (here) attends sitting (i.e. her 
husband, the Sacrificer).’”” Inasmuch as there 
is a cord (yoktra), there is acquisition (yoga). 
Inasmuch as she sits, there is security. It is for 
the accomplishment of acquisition and security 
(or for secure possession of what has been ac- 
quired) (that the rite is performed). (He says:) 
‘““May junction be made. May the prayer be 
joined to the object of desire.”” (Thus he says) 
for the success of the prayer. 

(c) He ties a knot. (By doing that) he en- 
velops prayers in her. Verily the knot is a male, 
and the (sacrificer’s) wife is a female. (That is 
a pair.) That is copulation. It is copulation, 
indeed, that he (the Agnidhra) effects for him 
(i.e. for the Sacrificer), in the sacrifice, for the 
sake of procreation. (And consequently) the 
Sacrificer propagates himself with offspring and 
cattle. And the wife certainly is the half of one- 


6 TS. 1.1.10.e. 
7 TS. ibidem. 
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self (i.e. the Sacrificer’s wife is the half of the 
Sacrificer). It is for the firmness of the sacrifice, 
it is in order that it may not become loose (that 
the girding of the Sacrificer’s wife is performed). 
She (the Sacrificer’s wife) says: ‘‘Having good 
offspring, having a good husband, we have come 
to thee [O Agni, to thee that injurest the foe, 
to thee the uninjured one, we that are not in- 
jured }.’"> (By saying that,) she causes the Sac- 
rifice to copulate (with her). ‘Into that which 
is in want may that which is superabundant be 
placed.”” Thus (she says) for generation. 

(d) (Addressing the butter that will be offered 
to the gods) he (the Adhvaryu) says: “Of the 
great ones (i.e. the cows) thou art the milk, of 
plants the sap.”* (By saying that) he explains 
the aspect, the greatness of this (oblation). He 
says: “Of thee that art undiminished, I pour 
out for the sacrifice to the gods.’”!® 
as a prayer. 


This he says 
3.3.4 


(a) ghrtam ca vai mddhu ca prajapatir Asit, 
yato madhv Asit (corr.: Asit) tatah praj4 asrjata, 
tasman mdadhusi praja4nanam iva 'sti, tasman 
madhusa na pracaranti, yatayama hf, Ajyena 
pracaranti, yajné v4 4jyam, yajiiénai v4 yajidm 
pracaranty ayatayamatvaya. 

(6) patny Aveksate [1], mithunatvaya pra- 
jatyai, yad vai patni yajhdsya karéti, mithunam 
tat, Atho patniya evai ’s4 yajfidsya ’nvarambhé 
‘navacchittyai, amedhyam v4 etat karoti, yat 
patny avéksate, garhapatyé ‘dhisrayati medhy- 
atvaya. 


(c) dhavaniyam abhytiddravati, yajiasya s4m- 
tatyai, téjo ‘si téj6 ’nu préhi ’ty aha [2], téjo 
va agnih, téja 4jyam, téjasai ’v4 téjah sdmar- 
dhayati, agnis te téjo m4 vinaid {ty ah4 "him- 


sayai, sphydsya vartman sadayati, yajfdsya 
samtatyai, agnér jihva ’si subhfr devanam ity 
aha, yathayajur evai tat, dhamne-dhamne devé- 
bhyo yajuse-yajuse bhavé ’ty aha, a$isam evdi 
‘tim Asaste [3]. 

(d) tad va atah pavitrabhyam evé ’tpunati, 
yajamano va 4jyam, pranapandu pavitre, yaja- 
mana eva pranapandu dadhati, punarahéram, 
evam iva hi pranapandau samcaratah, Sukram 
asi jyétir asi téjo ’si ’ty aha, ripdm ev ’syai 
‘tan mahimanam vyAcaste, trir yajusa, traya imé 
lokfah [4], esim lokfnam 4Aptyai, trih, tryavrd 
dhi yajnah, 4tho medhyatvaya. 


8 TS. 1.1.10.f. 
o'Fee 2.2.00. 
10 TS. ibidem. 
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(e) athé ’jyavatibhyam apah, rip4m ev4 "sam 
etad varnam dadhati, 4pi v4 ut4 "huh, yatha 
ha vai yés4 suvarnam hfranyam peSalam bibhrati 
rupdny Aste, evam eta etarhi ’ti, 4po vai sarva 
devatah [5], es4 hi vi$Svesim dev4nam tangh, 
yad A4jyam, tatro bhayor mimarmis4, jamih syat, 
yad yajus4 "jyam y4jusa ’pa utpuniy4t, chan- 
dasa ’pa itpunaty A4jamitvaya, 4tho mithunat- 
vaya, savitriya rc4, savitfprasitam me karma 
’sad {ti, savitfprasiitam ev4 ’sya karma bhavati, 
pacché gayatriy4 trihsamrddhatv4ya, adbhir 
evau ’sadhih sAmnayati, dsadhibhih paSfin, paSii- 
bhir yajamanam. 

(f) Sukram tva Sukr4yam jyétis tva jydétisy 
arcis tva 'rcisi 'ty aha sarvatvaya, paryaptya 
Anantarayaya [6 ]. 


[This chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the following rites: the 
Sacrificer’s wife looks down upon the butter; the 
Adhvaryu puts the pot that contains the butter 
on the Garhapatya fire, and then on the Ahava- 
niya fire ; he deposits it on the track of the wooden 
sword; he addresses the butter; he purifies the 
butter with the two strainers; he purifies the 
sprinkling-waters with the strainers; he puts 
melted butter into the juhi, the upabhrt, and the 
dhruva. | 


(a) Verily Prajapati was melted butter and 
honey. Inasmuch as he was honey he procre- 
ated offspring. That is the reason why it is in 
sweetness, as it were, that procreation takes 
place. (And) that is the reason why people do 
not perform sacrifices with honey; for it is of 
weakened strength (since it has been used by 
Prajapati for procreation). 
fices with melted butter. 
is the sacrifice. 


They perform sacri- 
Verily melted butter 
(Consequently, by performing 
the sacrifice with melted butter,) they perform 
the sacrifice with the sacrifice itself, in order to 
obtain unweakened strength (for the sacrifice). 

(b) The (Sacrificer’s) wife looks down upon 

(the butter). (She does that) for copulation, 
for procreation. (For) whatever part of the sac- 
rifice the (Sacrificer’s) wife does perform, that is 
copulation. And this is also the rite by which 
the (Sacrificer’s) wife takes hold of the sacrifice 
after (the Sacrificer), in order that there may not 
be separation (i.e. in order that she may not be 
separated from the sacrifice and the Sacrificer, 
or that the sacrifice may not be split).—Verily 
the (Sacrificer’s) wife makes that upon which she 
looks down, unfit for the sacrifice. (Therefore, 
after he has made her to look down upon the 
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butter,) he (the Adhvaryu) puts (the pot that 
contains the butter) on the Garhapatya fire, for 
ritual purity (i.e. in order to make the butter fit 
for the sacrifice). 

(c) (Then) he runs up to the Ahavaniya fire. 
(He does that) for the continuity of the sacrifice 
(i.e. in order to maintain the continuity of the 
sacrifice). (Carrying the pot that contains the 
butter away from the Garhapatya to the Ahava- 
niya) he says (addressing the butter) : ““Thou art 
brilliance; follow the brilliance.’"! Agni (the 
Fire) is brilliance indeed; (and) the butter is 
brilliance. (By saying that formula) he (the 
Adhvaryu) causes the brilliance (of the butter) 
to be abundantly furnished with the brilliance 
(of the fire). (Putting the pot on the Ahavaniya 
fire) he says: ‘““May Agni not take away thy 
brilliance.”"* (Thus he says) in order not to 
injure (the butter). He deposits it on the track 
of the wooden sword, for the continuity of the 
sacrifice (i.e. in order to maintain the continuity 
of the sacrifice). “Thou art Agni’s 
tongue, the strength of the gods.’"*™ This (i.e. 
the meaning of this) is according to the text 
of the formula. ‘Be thou (at hand) 
for the gods, for every sacrificial place, for 
every sacrificial formula.’’* This he says as a 
prayer. 

(d) That (butter) he then purifies with the 
two strainers (i.e. with the two blades of KuSa 
grass used as strainers). Verily the butter is 
(i.e. represents) the Sacrificer; (and) the two 
strainers are (i.e. represent) the outbreath and 
the inbreath. (Consequently, as he purifies the 
butter with the two strainers,) he puts outbreath 
and inbreath (i.e. life) into the Sacrificer. (He 
purifies the butter with the two strainers) (push- 
ing them forwards and) drawing them back 
towards himself repeatedly; for it is thus that 
the outbreath and the inbreath move. (Ad- 
dressing the butter) he says: ““Thou art bright- 
ness; thou art light; thou art brilliance.’”® By 


He says: 


He says: 


saying that he explains the aspect, the greatness 
of it. (He thus purifies the butter) three times 


ui TS. 1.1.10.1La. 

3 TS. 1.1.10.1.b. 

13TS, 1.1.10.m.—The meaning of subhir devindm is 
doubtful. Keith translated ‘‘the good one of the gods.”’ 
Caland translated ‘den Géttern willkommen.’’ As an 
adjective subhai means ‘‘good” or ‘‘strong."’ I think that 
here, just as in RV. 1.52.1, subhi is a noun, and means 
“strength.”” Cf. Oldenberg’s Commentary on RV. 1.52.1 
and Geldner’s translation. 

TS. 1.1.10.n. 

16 TS. 1.1.10.0. 
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with a formula. These worlds are three (earth, 
atmosphere, and heaven). It is in order to ob- 
tain these (three) worlds (that he thus acts three 
times). (He does that) three times, for the sac- 
rifice is threefold. And (he does that) for ritual 
purity (i.e. in order to make the butter fit for 
the sacrifice). 

(e) Then (he purifies) the (sprinkling-) waters 
with the two (strainers, i.e. the two blades of 
KuSa grass) that are covered with melted butter.!® 
(Thereby) that (butter) imparts to them (i.e. to 
the waters) their beauty, their color. And more- 
over they say (i.e. some authorities say): “Just 
as a woman, bearing a lovely golden ornament of 
beautiful color, sits in splendors,'? even thus are 
those (waters) now (after they have been purified 
with the strainers covered with butter).”’ Verily 
the waters are all the deities, (and) that which is 
the melted butter, certainly is the body (the 
form, the manifestation) of all the gods. On 
that point there is the (following) consideration 
concerning those two (the waters and the melted 
butter). There would be repetition if he (the 
Adhvaryu) should purify the butter with a for- 
mula (in prose), and the waters with a formula 
(in prose). He purifies the waters (not with a 
formula in prose, but) with a text composed in 
metre (i.e. with a stanza), in order to avoid 
repetition. And also for copulation (i.e. in order 
to produce the union of the butter and the 
waters, considered as forming a pair). (He puri- 
fies the waters) with a stanza that refers to 
Savitar (thinking) : ‘‘May mv work be impelled 
by Savitar.”” (He purifies the waters) with a 
Gayatri stanza (which is composed of three 
padas), pada by pada, in order that the perform- 
ance may be thrice successful.!* (As he purifies 
the waters with the two strainers, i.e. with the 
two blades of KuSa grass,) he joins the plants 
with the waters, cattle with the plants, and the 


16 The form Gjyavatibhyam is strange for it certainly 
designates the two strainers, and we should expect djyavad- 
bhyadm. Sadyana explains: yabhyaém pavitrabhyam djyam 
utpitam tabhyam eva "'liptabhyam apa utpuniyat. And he 
adds: vyatyayena strilingatvam. 

17 Quoting this passage of the Tait.-Br., Sdyana, in his 
commentary, reads: rupend "ste instead of ripdny Gste. 
The reading raipdany dGste, however, certainly is the correct 
one, for dste is sometimes used with the accusative in the 
meaning of ‘‘to sit on,” “to sit in,’ ‘‘to dwell among.” 
Cf. RV. 3.4.11 and Panini 1.4.51, Varttika 2, Schol. kurtin 
aste. 

18 This stanza devd vah savité 'tpunatv dchidrena pdvitrena, 
vdsoh stiryasya rasmibhih: ‘‘May the god Savitar purify 
you with a flawless purifier, with the rays of the beneficent 
sun!’’ (TS. 1.1.10.p.) is a Gayatri stanza. 
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Sacrificer with cattle (i.e. he furnishes the Sacri- 
ficer with cattle). 

(f) (The Adhvaryu then, in due order, puts 
melted butter, with the sruva, into the juhi, the 
upabhrt and the dhruvd, and) he says: “(I take) 
thee, the shining one, in the shining one [for the 
gods, for every place, for every formula]. (I 
take) thee, the light, in the light; (I take) thee, 
the flame, in the flame [for the gods, for every 
place, for every formula ].’"'* (Thus he acts and 
says) for completeness, for fulness, for flawless- 
ness (i.e. in order to make the oblations of melted 
butter complete, abundant and flawless). 


3.3.9 


(a) devasurah sdmyatta dsan, sa etam indra 
djyasya ’vakaS4m apasfyat, téna ’vaiksata, tato 
deva Abhavan, para ’surah; ya evam vidvan 
Ajyam avéksate, bhavaty atmana, para ‘sya 
bhratrvyo bhavati; brahmavadino vadanti, yada 
“jyena ’nyani havimsy abhigharayati [1], atha 
kéné "jyam iti, satyéné ’ti briiyat, caksur vai 
satyam, satyénai ’vai ’nad abhigharayati. 

(b) iSvaré va esd ’ndhé bhavitoh, yas cAksus4 
"jyam avéksate, nimilya ’vekseta, dadhara ’’tman 
caksuh, abhy 4jyam gharayati. 

(c) 4jyam grhnati [2], chandamisi v4 4jyam, 
chandamsy eva prinati; cattir juhvam grhnati, 
catuspadah pasavah, paSiin eva 'varundhe; astav 
upabhfti, astaksara gayatri, gayatrah pranah, 
prandm eva pastsu dadhati; catir dhruvayam 
[3], cAtuspadah paSdvah, paStisv evé ‘paristat 
pratitisthati; yajamanadevatya vai juhah, bhra- 
trvyadevatyO ‘pabhft, catir juhvam grhnan 
bhiyo grhniyat, astév upabhfti grhnan kaniyah, 
yajamanayai ’va bhratrvyam tpastim karoti; 
gaur vai sricah; catir juhvam grhnati, tasmac 
catuspadi [4 |; astav upabhfti, tasmad astaSapha ; 
catir dhruvayam, tasmac catustana; gam eva 
tat sdmskaroti, si ’smai sdmskrté ’sam firjam 
duhe. 

(d) yaj juhvém grhnati, prayajébhyas tat; 
ad upabhfti, prayajanuyajébhyas tat ; sarvasmai 


4 etad yajnaya grhyate, yad dhruvayam Aajyam 
a 
5 |. 


Vy 
V 
r 


[ This chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the following rites: the 
Sacrificer, or the Adhvaryu acting for the Sacri- 
ficer, looks down upon the melted butter; the 
Adhvaryu, with the sruva, takes melted butter 
from the pot that contains it, and pours it into 
the juha, the upabhrt, and the dhruva. | 


9 TS, 1.1.10.q-r. 
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(a) The gods and the Asuras were in conflict. 
Indra then perceived this formula which is to 
be recited while fixing the eyes on the melted 
butter.2° With this formula he looked down 
(upon the melted butter). Then the gods were 
successful, (and) the Asuras were defeated. He 
who, thus knowing, looks down upon the melted 
butter, is successful by himself, (and) his rival 
is defeated.—The expounders of the Veda say: 
“When the other sacrificial substances are sprin- 
kled with melted butter, then with what is the 
melted butter sprinkled?” (To that question) 
one should answer: ‘‘With the truth.”” Truth is 
the eye indeed. (Inasmuch as one looks down 
upon the melted butter) it is with truth indeed 
that one sprinkles that (butter). 

(b) Verily he who looks down upon the melted 
butter with his eyes, is liable to become blind. 
He (the Sacrificer, or the Adhvaryu, acting for 
the Sacrificer,)?! should look upon it after closing 
his eyes. (By doing that) he holds his faculty of 
seeing in himself (and consequently he does not 
become blind). (By looking upon the melted 
butter) he sprinkles the melted butter (with the 
truth). 

(c) He (the Adhvaryu) (with the sruva) takes 
melted butter (from the pot, and pours it into 
the other sacrificial spoons). Verily the melted 
butter is the metres. (By taking the melted 
butter for the oblations) he propitiates the metres. 
Four times he takes (melted butter) in the juhda. 
Cattle are four-footed. (By the fact that he 
takes melted butter four times in the juhi) he 
obtains cattle (for the Sacrificer). Eight times 
(he takes melted butter) in the upabhrt. The 
Gayatri verse is of eight syllables; (and) the vital 
breath is connected with the Gayatri verse. (By 
the fact that he takes melted butter eight times 
in the upabhrt) he puts the vital breath (i.e. life) 
into cattle. Four times (he takes melted butter) 


*» According to Sayana’s commentary on this passage of 
the Tait.-Br., this formula is TS. 1.1.10.m-—o: ‘‘Thou art 
Agni’s tongue, the strength of the gods,"’ etc. ; but accord- 
ing to Ap. 2.6.6, this formula is TS. 1.6.1.b: “Thou art 
butter, thou art truth, thou art the overseer of truth; thou 
art the oblation offered to \ aisvanara, to the Visve Devah, 
(the oblation) of purified strength, of true might; thou art 
power, thou art overpowering; do thou overpower the evil 
spirits, do thou overpower those who are evil-minded; be 
victorious in battles, vanquish those who attack; thou art 
of a thousandfold strength; do thou quicken me; thou art 
of butter the butter; thou art of truth the truth; thou 
hast true life; thou hast true strength; with truth I be- 
sprinkle thee; may I partake of thee that art such.” 

21 According to Ap. 2.6.6, both the Sacrificer and the 
Adhvaryu look upon the butter after closing their eyes 
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in the dhruvd. Cattle are four-footed. (By the 
fact that the Adhvaryu takes melted butter four 
times in the dhruvad) he (the Sacrificer) becomes 
firmly established above (his) cattle.—Verily the 
juhi has the Sacrificer for its deity, (and) the 
upabhrt has the rival (of the Sacrificer) for its 
deity. Taking (melted butter) four times in the 
juhi, he (the Adhvaryu) should take more (than 
in the upabhrt). Taking (melted butter) eight 
times in the upabhrt, (he should take) less (than 
in the juha). (By doing thus) he makes the 
(Sacrificer’s) rival submissive to the Sacrificer.— 
Verily the sacrificial spoons are (i.e. represent) 
the cow. Four times he (the Adhvaryu) takes 
(melted butter) in the juha. That is the reason 
why she (the cow) has four feet. Eight times 
(he takes melted butter) in the upabhArt. That 
is the reason why she (the cow) has eight hoofs 
(i.e. four cloven hoofs). Four times (he takes 
melted butter) in the dhruvd. That is the reason 
why she (the cow) has four nipples. (By the 
fact that he thus takes melted butter in these 
three sacrificial spoons) he makes the cow per- 
fect. And she, having been made perfect, yields 
food and strength for him (i.e. for the Sacrificer). 

(d) That (melted butter) which he (the Adh- 
varyu) takes in the juha, that is for the fore- 
offerings; that which he takes in the upabhrt, 
that is for the fore-offerings and the after-offer- 
ings; that melted butter which he takes in the 
dhruvd, that is for the whole sacrifice. 


3.3.6 


(a) 4po devir agrepuvo 


agreguva ity aha, 
rip4am eva 


"sam etan mahimanam vydcaste, 


Agra imam yajham nayat4 'gre yajfdpatim ity 


aha; Agra eva yajham nayanti, Agre yajidpatim ; 
yusm4n indro ’vrnita vrtratirye yiy4am indram 
avrnidhvam vrtratarya {ty aha; vrtram ha hani- 
sy4nn indra 4po vavre, 4po hé ’ndram vavrire; 
samjiam ev4 "sém etat sAfmanam vyéAcaste; 
proksitah sthé ’ty aha [1]; tén4 ’pah préksitah. 

(6) agnir devébhyo nilayata, kfsno ripam 
krtv4, s4 vanaspatin pravisat, kfsno ’sy akha- 
resthd ‘gnaye tva svahé 'ty dha, agnaya evai 
‘nam jistam karoti, 4tho agnér eva médham 
Avarundhe, védir asi barhise tva svAhé ’ty aha, 
praj4 vai barhih, prthivi védih [2], praj4 eva 
prthivy4m pratisthapayati; barhfr asi srugbhyds 
tva svahé 'ty aha, praj4 vai barhfh, yA4jamanah 
sriicah, yajamanam eva praj4su pratisthapayati. 

(c) divé tva 'ntariksaya tva prthivyai tvé ’ti 
barhir as4dya préksati, ebhyA evai ‘nal loké- 
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bhyah préksati, Atha tatah saha sruc4 purdstat 
pratyaficam granthim pratyuksati, praj4 vai 
barhih, yatha sftyai kala 4pah purastad yAanti 
[3], tadfg eva tat. 

(d) svadha pitfbhya fty aha, svadhakaré hi 
pitrnam, argbhava barhisddbhya iti daksinayai 
Sréner 6 ’ttarasyai ninayati samtatyai, m4sa vai 
pitéaro barhis4dah, m4san eva prinati, m4sa v4 
ésadhir vardhayanti, masah pacanti samrddhyai, 
Anatiskandan ha parjdnyo varsati, yAtrai ‘tad 
evam kriyate [4], irj4 prthivim gacchaté ’ty 
aha, prthivy4m ev6 ’rjam dadhati, tasmat prthi- 
vy4 irj4 bhufjate. 

(e) granthim visrafiisayati, prajanayaty eva 
tat, firdhv4am préfcam tidgiidham pratydéficam 
Ayacchati, tasmat pracinam réto dhiyate, praticih 
prajd jayante, visnoh stfipo ’si ’ty aha, yajiié vai 
visnuh [5 ], yajiadsya dhftyai. 

(f) purastat prastaram grhnati, mikhyam 
evadi ’nam karoti, fyantam grhnati, prajapatina 
yajnamukhéna sammitam, fyantam grhnati, yaj- 
Naparisd sAammitam, fyantam grhnati, etavad 
vai piiruse viryam, viryasammitam [6], Apari- 
mitam grhnati, Aparimitasy4 ’varuddhyai, tasmin 
pavitre Apisrjati, yajamano vai prastarah, prana- 
pandu pavitre, yajamana eva pranapandu da- 
dhati. 

(g) frnadmradasam tva strnami ’ty aha, yatha- 
yajir evai 'tat, svasasth4m devébhya ity dha, 
devébhya evai ’nat svasastham karoti [7 ], barhih 
strnati, praj4 vai barhih, prthivi védih, praja 
eva prthivyim prdtisthapayati, Anatidrsnath 
strnati, prajayai 'vai ’nam pastibhir AnatidrSnam 
karoti. 

(h) dharayan prastaram paridhin paridadhati, 
yajamano vai prastarah, yajamana eva tat sva- 
yam paridhin paridadhati, gandharvo ’si vi§va- 
vasur {ty aha [8], visvam eva "yur y4jamane 
dadhati, indrasya bahtr asi ddaksina ity dha, 
indriyam eva yajamane dadhati, mitravarunau 
tvo 'ttarataéh paridhattam ity aha, pranapandau 
mitravarunau, pranapandv eva ’smin dadhati, 
siryas tva purdstat patv ity aha, raksasam 
Apahatyai, kasya$ cid abhiSas tya {ty aha, Apari- 
mitad evai ’nam pati [9 }. 

(7) vitihotram tva kava ity aha, agnim eva 
hotréna samardhayati, dyumantam samidhimahi 
ty aha samiddhyai, 4gne brhantam adhvara ity 
aha vfddhyai. 

(j) viS6 yantré stha ity aha, visim ydatyai, 
udicinagre nidadhati pratisthityai, vasinam ru- 
dranam adity4nam sddasi sidé ’ty aha, devatanam 
eva sddane prastaram sadayati. 

(Rk) juhdr asi ghrt4ci namné ’ty aha [10], asdu 
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vai juhth, antariksam upabhft, prthivf dhruvA, 
t4sim etdd ev4 Priyam n4ma, yad ghrtdcf ti, 
yad ghrtdcf ‘ty dha, Priyénai ’vAi ‘ng namna 
Sadayati, et4 asadan sukrtdsya lok4 fty aha, 
Satyam véAi sukrtdsya lokah, Satya evi "nah 
sukrtdsya loké sadayati, t4 Visno pahf ty aha, 
yajné vai Visnuh, yajndsya dhftyai, pahf yajndam 
pahi yajnapatim pahi mam yajnanfyam ity aha, 
yajiiaya yajamanaya "tmane, tébhya ev4 "’Sisam 
Asasté ‘nartyai (11). 


[ This chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the following rites : the 
Adhvaryu sprinkling-waters- he 
sprinkles the firewood ; he sprinkles the vedi and 
the sacrificial grass; he sprinkles the knot that 
ties the bunch of sacrificial grass; he addresses 
the Fathers (i.e. the deceased ancestors), and 
pours the rest of the sprinkling-waters, in an 
uninterrupted jet, from the southwestern corner 
of the vedi to the northwestern corner of it; he 
unties the knot of the bunch of sacrificial grass: 
he takes the prastara; on the prastara he places 
the two Strainers; he spreads the sacrificial strew 
on the vedi; he places the enclosing-sticks around 
the Ahavaniya fire ; he places the kindling-sticks: 
he takes the two stalks of grass called vidhrtis 
and places them in the middle of the vedi; on 
these two stalks of grass he puts the prastara. 
On the prastara he puts the Sacrificial] Spoons, 
and he addresses them. ] 


addresses the 


(a) (Addressing the sprinkling-waters) he (the 
Adhvaryu) Says: “O divine Waters, that purify 
in front, that go in front,’’2 By Saying that, 
he declares the aspect of them, their glory.—He 
Says: “Lead this sacrifice in front, the lord of the 
Sacrifice in front.’’23 In front, indeed, they lead 
the sacrifice: in front, the lord of the sacrifice, — 
He says: ‘Indra chose you for the contest with 
Vrtra; you chose Indra for the contest with 
Vrtra.”4 (In fact) Indra, when he was about 
to slay Vrtra, chose the Waters (as helpers), and 
the Waters chose Indra (as helper). By saying 
that, he (the Adhvaryu) declares the under- 
standing of them (with Indra), their agreement 
(with him). (Addressing the sprinkling-waters) 
he says: “You are sprinkled.’5 With that (for- 
mula) the waters are sprinkled (i.e. consecrated 
by sprinkling and consequently fit to be used for 
sprinkling), 

ors. 11:85. 

3 TS. ibidem. 

TS. 1.4 Fe. 

WTS. 1.358 
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(6) (The Adhvaryu then sprinkles the fire- 
wood. ) (Formerly) the fire hid itself from the 
gods. Having assumed the form of a black 
antelope, it entered the trees, (Sprinkling the 
firewood, and addressing the fire that is hidden 
in it,) he (the Adhvaryu) Says: “Thou art the 
black antelope, living in the lair. For Agni (I 
sprinkle) thee. Svaha!’’26 (By saying that) he 
makes that one (i.e. the black antelope, i.e. the 
fire that is hidden in the firewood) agreeable to 
Agni. And he obtains the sacrificial essence of 
the fire.- (Then, sprinkling the vedi, and ad- 
dressing it,) he Says: “Thou art the vedi. For 
the sacrificial grass (I sprinkle) thee. Svaha!’’27 
Verily the Sacrificial grass is (i.e. represents) the 
offspring (of the Sacrificer), and the vedi is the 
earth. (By saying that formula) he firmly estab- 
lishes the offspring (of the Sacrificer) on the 
earth.—(Then, sprinkling the sacrificial grass, 
and addressing it,) he Says: “Thou art the sacri- 
ficial grass. For the sacrificial spoons (I sprinkle) 
thee. Syahq!'s Verily the sacrificial grass is 
(i.e. represents) the offspring (of the Sacrificer), 
and the Sacrificial Spoons are (i.e, represent) the 
Sacrificer, (By saying that formula) he (the 
Adhvaryu) firmly establishes the Sacrificer on 
his offspring, 

(c) Having put the sacrificial grass (inside the 
vedi), he sprinkles it, Saying: “For the Sky (I 
sprinkle) thee: for the Atmosphere (| sprinkle) 
thee; for the Earth (I sprinkle) thee,’'29 It is 
for these (three) worlds, indeed, that he sprinkles 
it.—And then, with the spoon (i.e. holding the 
spoon that contains the sprinkling-waters), he 
sprinkles (with the rest of the sprinkling-waters) 
the knot (that ties the bunch of sacrificial grass) 
from the front (of the bunch) backwards (i.e. 
from east towards west, and in such a way that 
the waters first flow in front of the bunch and 
then moisten the bunch and its knot). Verily 
the sacrificial grass is (i.e. represents) offspring, 
Just as, at the time of parturition, waters flow 
in front (i.e. before the offspring is delivered), 
that (i.e. that sprinkling) is just like that. 

(d) He (the Adhvaryu) Says: “Svadha! to the 
Fathers!""80 For the exclamation “'svadha”’ be- 
Fathers (the 
And with the words: 


longs to the deceased ancestors), 


“Be thou invigorating sap 


(or refreshment) to those who sit on the sacri- 


™ tS; 04-0. 
TS: AIL, 
STS: 1.1ifc. 
O'S: TATA. 
win Lite 
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ficial strew,’’*' he pours (the rest of the sprinkling- 
waters, in an uninterrupted jet,) from the south- 
ern hip (of the vedi) to the northern one (of it) 
(i.e. from the southwestern corner of the vedi to 
the northwestern corner of it). (He does that) 
for continuity (i.e. for the continuous propaga- 
tion of the Sacrificer’s progeny). Verily the 
Fathers who sit on the sacrificial strew, are the 
Months. (Consequently, by pouring the waters 
and by uttering that formula) he gratifies (he 
refreshes) the Months. Certainly the Months 
cause the plants to grow. They ripen them for 
welfare. Verily Parjanya (the god of rain) rains 
uniformly there where this (rite) is thus per- 
formed.— (Pouring the sprinkling-waters and ad- 
dressing them) he (the Adhvaryu) says: “Go ye 
with invigorating sap (or refreshment) to the 
earth.” (By saying that he gives invigorating 
sap (or refreshment) to the earth. And there- 
fore they (i.e. people and cattle) enjoy the invig- 
orating sap of the earth (i.e. the food produced 
by the earth). 

(e) He (the Adhvaryu) unties the knot (of the 
bunch of sacrificial grass). By that he causes 
(people) to procreate (to propagate offspring). 
That (knot) that has been twisted through up- 
wards and eastwards," he draws back westwards. 
That is the reason why the seminal fluid is put 
forwards (into the vulva), and the offspring is 
born backwards (i.e. comes out of the uterus in 
the opposite direction).—(Taking the prastara, 
i.e. the handful of sacrificial grass that represents 
the Sacrificer,) he says: ‘Thou art the hair-knot 
of Visnu.” Verily Visnu is the sacrifice. It is 
lor the firmness of the sacrifice (i.e. in order to 
make it firm) (that he utters that formula). 

(f) (From the bunch of sacrificial grass on 
which it has been bound uppermost) he takes 
the prastara first. (By doing thus) he makes 
him (i.e. the Sacrificer) the first (i.e. the chief). 
He takes it (i.e. the prastara) of such a size that 
it is equal to Prajapati, the mouth of the sacri- 
fice. He takes it of such a size that it is equal 
to a joint of the sacrifice (?).86 He takes it of 
such a size—so great, indeed, is manly vigor in 
that it is equal to manly vigor. (Or) he 
takes it of unlimited size, in order to obtain (for 
the Sacrificer) that which is unlimited.—On it 


man 


1 TS. ibidem. 

= Cf. Tait.-Br. 3. 
ers. 2.1.11. 
‘Cf. Tait.-Br. ; 
af 

* Cf. Tait.-Br. 3. 
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(i.e. on the prastara) he places the two strainers 
(i.e. the two blades of Kuga grass used as strain- 
ers). Verily the prastara is (i.e. represents) the 
Sacrificer, (and) the two strainers are the out- 
breath and the inbreath. (By placing the two 
strainers on the prastara,) he puts outbreath and 
inbreath (i.e. life) into the Sacrificer. 

(g) (The Adhvaryu then spreads the sacri- 
ficial strew on the vedi.) He says: ‘‘Soft as wool 
I strew thee, —’87 This (i.e. the meaning of this) 
is according to the text of the formula. He 
Says: ““—as a good seat for the gods.’’8 By 
saying that, it is for the gods indeed that he 
makes a good seat. He spreads the sacrificial 
strew. Verily the sacrificial strew is (i.e. rep- 
resents) offspring; (and) the vedi is (i.e. repre- 
sents) the earth. (Consequently, by spreading 
the strew ‘on the vedi,) he firmly establishes the 
offspring (of the Sacrificer) on the earth. He 
spreads it not thin (literally not transparent) 
(i.e. in such a way that the ground underneath 
cannot be seen). (By doing thus) he makes him 
(i.e. the Sacrificer) not thin (literally not trans- 
parent) (i.e. not poor, but rich) in offspring and 
cattle.* 

(h) Holding the prastara (in his hand), he (the 
Adhvaryu) places the enclosing-sticks around 
(the Ahavaniya fire). Verily the prastara is (i.e. 
represents) the Sacrificer. Consequently, it is 
the Sacrificer himself who places the enclosing- 
sticks around (the fire). (Placing first the middle 
stick on the west side of the fire) he (the Adh- 
varyu) says: ‘Thou art the Gandharva Viéva- 
vasu (possessing all wealth) [the fence of the 


Eo. 2.2.9i:h. 

38 TS. ibidem. 
Keith translated the parallel passage of the TS. 
(2.6.5.2): “He strews it so as not to be very discernible; 
verily he makes him not very discernible by 


offspring and 
cattle.” 


In my opinion this translation is unac« eptable. 
In his commentary on Tait.-Br. 3.3.6.8. Sayana 
bhiimisvariipam atyantam yatha na dréyate tatha 
strniyat. 


says: 
bahulam 
bahupraja pasvavrto 


yajamano ‘pi vaidesikair 
adr$yah prabhur bhavati. 


And in his commentary on TS. 
2.6.5.2, he explains: atifayena bhiimer darsanam atidrsnam 


tad yatha na bhavati tatha strniyat. tena 
prajaya pasubhi§s ca sarvato vestitatvad iti s} 


ayogyam karoti. 


yajamadnam 
astam drastum 
I do not think however that anatidréna 
means “not very discernible”; but, with Caland, I think 
that anatidrsna means “nicht durchsic htig,”” “not trans- 
parent,” i.e. “not thin.” On the other hand, I do not 
think that prajayai 'vai 'nam pasubhir anatidrsnam karoti 
means “he makes him not very discernible by the fact 
that he is surrounded by offspring and cattle’; but I think 
that it means “he makes him not thin (i.e. not poor, but 
rich) in offspring and cattle.” Cf. bahur hai 'va prajaya 
pasubhir bhavati (Sat.-Br. 1.6.3.30). 
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Sacrificer, from every attacker, (thou who art) 
worthy of praise and (art) praised.}' (By 
saying that) he puts all vital power into the 
Sacrificer. (Placing the second stick on the 
south side of the fire) he says: ‘‘Thou art the 
right arm of Indra [the fence of the Sacrificer, 
(thou who art) worthy of praise and (art) 
praised ].""" (By saying that,) he puts manly 
vigor (indriyam) into the Sacrificer. (Placing 
the third stick on the north side of the fire) he 
says: ‘‘May Mitra and Varuna lay thee around 
in the north with firm law [(thou art) the fence 
of the Sacrificer, (thou who art) worthy of praise 
and (art) praised ].’’ Mitra and Varuna are 
the outbreath and the inbreath. (Consequently, 
by uttering that formula,) he (the Adhvaryu) 
puts the outbreath and the inbreath (i.e. life) 
into the Sacrificer. (Then) he says: ‘‘May the 
Sun in the east protect thee from any whatso- 
ever curse.’" (By saying that,) he protects him 
(i.e. the Sacrificer) from all (evil). 

(7) (The Adhvaryu then places the kindling- 
sticks.) (Placing the southern kindling-stick,) 
‘“Thee to whom the oblation is a feast, 
O wise one, —’’* (By saying that) he furnishes 
Agni with (the benefit of) the oblation. 


“a 


he says: 


He says: 
(thee) the radiant one may we kindle, —’’*® 
(Thus he says) for kindling. He says: ‘“— O 
Agni, thee, the mighty one, at the sacrifice.’’46 
(Thus he says) for growth (i.e. in order to cause 
the fire to grow). 

(7) (The Adhvaryu then takes the two stalks 
of Darbha grass which are called vidhrtis and are 
used for separating the sacrificial strew from the 
prastara; and, placing them in the middle of the 
vedi,) he says: ‘Ye two are the barriers of the 


common people.’’*?7 (Thus he says) for the re- 


Et. 
1.k. 
Bt. 
tm. 
11.n.—Caland translated vitihotram “den zum 
nladenden”’; and Keith translated “that dost 
But, according to Sayana’s com- 
vitaye vydptaye samrddhaye hotram homo yasya 
tam vitihotram, and according to the text of the following 
sentence of the Brahmana: agnim evd hotréna sdmardhayati, 
it is evident that the second element of the compound is 
hotra “oblation” and not hotrd ‘‘invitation.’’ I translated 
vitihotram ‘‘to whom the oblation is a feast’’; but other 
interpretations of the compound are possible. It may 
mean: ‘whose oblation (offered to the gods) is for (their) 
enjoyment,” or ‘‘whose oblation (offered to the gods) is a 
feast (to them).”’ 
4 TS. ibidem. 
46 TS. ibidem. 
rs.. 1.1.14.0. 
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straint of the common people (i.e. in order that 
the Sacrificer may restrain and control the com- 
mon people).*® He places them (i.e. the two 
stalks of Darbha grass) (on the sacrificial strew) 
with the tops to the north, for firm standing. 
(On these two stalks of grass he puts the prastara 
with its top to the east, and) he says: “Sit on 
the seat of the Vasus, Rudras, and Adityas.’"*® 
(By saying that) it is indeed on the seat of the 
deities that he seats the prastara. 

(k) (On the prastara he puts the sacrificial 
spoons, which have been filled with butter, and) 
he says: ‘“Thou art the juha, ‘the one abounding 
in butter’ by name. [Sit on thy favorite seat 
with thy favorite name. }—[ Thou art the upabhrt, 
‘the one abounding in butter’ by name. Sit on 
thy favorite seat with thy favorite name.—Thou 
art the dhruvd, ‘the one abounding in butter’ by 
name. Sit on thy favorite seat with thy favorite 
name. |’®° Verily the juha is yonder (heavenly 
world) ; the wpabhrt is the atmosphere ; the dhruva 
is the earth. When he says: “the one abounding 
in butter,’ that is the favorite name of those 
(three spoons). (Consequently) when he says: 
“the one abounding in butter,”’ he puts them (on 
the prastara) with their favorite name. He says: 
‘‘These ones have sat down in the world of good 
action.’’»! Verily the world of good action is 
truth. (Consequently) it is in truth, in the 
world of good action, that he puts these (three 
spoons). He says: “Protect them, O Visnu!”’™ 
Verily Visnu is the sacrifice. It is for the firm- 
ness of the sacrifice (i.e. in order to make it firm) 
(that he recites that formula). (Then) he says: 
“Protect the sacrifice, protect the lord of the 
sacrifice, protect me, the leader of the sacrifice.’”™* 
It is for the sacrifice, for the Sacrificer, and for 
himself, it is for these (three) indeed that he (the 
Adhvaryu) says that as a 
avoid painful occurrence. 


prayer, in order to 


x | 


(a) agnina vai hétra dev4 4suran abhyabha- 
van; agnaye samidhyamanaya4 ‘nubrihi 'ty aha, 
bhratrvyabhibhityai; ékaviméSatim idhmadarfini 
bhavanti, ekavimS6 vai ptrusah, ptrusasy4 
"ptyai; paficadase ’dhmadarfiny abhyddadhati, 
paficadasa v4 ardhamasasya ratrayal,, ardhama- 


8 Cf. Sat.-Br. 1.3.4.10. 
eo Ts. 1.1.11.p. 
e'TS.. 1.1.01.4. 
“To. 2.088. 
*'TS. 1.1.11.s. 
MTS. 8:0:99%. 
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PAUL 


saSah samvatsara apyate; 
dhati | 1 


bhyah samidham AtiSinasti, s4t sampadyante, 


trin paridhin parida- 
irdhvé samidhav Adadhati, aniyajé- 


sad va rtavah, rtiin eva prinati. 

(b) vedénd 'pavajayati, prajapatyé vai vedah, 
prajapatyah pranah, yajamana ahavaniyah, yaja- 
mana eva prandm dadhiati [2 ], trir Gpavajayati, 
trayo vai pranah, prandn eva ’smin dadhati. 

(c) vedéno ‘payatya sruvéna prajapatyam 
agharam 4gharayati, yajné vai prajapatih, yaj- 
nam eva praj4patim mukhata arabhate, atho 
prajdpatih sarva devatah, sarva eva devatah 
prinati 

(d) ag 


nim avi 


it tris-trih s4mmrddhi ‘ty aha, 


tryavrd dhi yajnah | 3 


atho raksasam apaha- 


tyai; paridhin sadmmiéarsti, evai ‘nan; 
tris-trih s4mmiéarsti, tryavrd dhi yajnah, Atho 


medhyatvaya; 


punaty 


Atho eté vai devaSvah, devaSvan 


eva tat sdmmiéarsti, suvargasya 


kc kAsy a sama- 


stvai. Asino 'nyAam agharam Aghiarayati [4 


tisthann anyam; yath4 no va ratham va yunjyat, 
evdam eva tad adhvarytr yajnam yunakti suvar- 
gasya lokasya ‘bhyidhyai; vahanty enam gra- 
myah paSavah, ya evam véda 

(e) bhtivanam asi viprathasvé ’ty aha, yajndé 
vai bhivanam, yajna eva yajamanam prajaya 
pasabhih pr: 1 


ity aha ) 


thayati; 4gne vastar id4m nama 


iwnir vai devanam yasta, ya eva 
devanam asta, 


tasma eva namaskaroti. jthv 


éhy agnis tva hvayati devayajy aya upabhrd éhi 


devas tva savitaéa hvayati devavajyava ity aha, 


agneyl 


’ 


vai juhdh, savitry Upabhrt, tabhyam evai 
Iie prasut adatte ; 
misam it aha, 


"vam Avakra- 
agnih purdastat, visnur yajnah 


agnavisni ma 


pascat 6 


mati, 


tabhyam eva pratiprécya 'tyakra- 
aha 
*himsayai; lokam me lokakrtau krnutam ity aha, 
aSisam evai ‘tam ASaste. 


vijihatham ma ma sdamtaptam ity 


(f) visnoh sthanam asi ‘ty yajno vai 
| 


visnuh, etat khalu vai devanam Aparajitam aya- 


aha, 


tanam, vad yajnah, devanam eva ’parajita aya- 
ane tisthati; ita fndro akrnod viryani ’ty aha 
7 |, indrivam eva yajamane dadhati; samara- 


*rdhv6é 


t 
| 
| 


hyo idhvar6é divispfsam ity aha vfd- 


dhyai; aghar4am agharyamanam anu samarabhya, 
etasmin kalé devah suvargam lokam ayan ; saksad 
eva yajamanah suvargam lokam eti, 4tho samrd- 
dhenai ’va yajhéna yajamanah suvargam lokam 
eti; A4hruto yajn6é yajndpater fty aha ‘nartyai, 
indravant svahé 'ty aha, indrivyam eva yajamane 
dadhati; brhad bh4 ity aha [8 ], suvarg6 vai loké 
brhad bhah, suvargdsya lokasya samastyai. 

(g) yajamanadevatya vai juhth, bhratrvyade- 


vatyo ’pabhrt, prana aghardh, yat saMsparSayet, 


EMILE 
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bhratrvye ’sya pranam dadhyat, dsatisparSayann 
atyakramati, yajamana eva prandm dadhiati; 
pahi ma ’gne diiScaritad, 4 ma sticarite bhajé 
ty aha [9 J, agnir vavé pavitram, vrjinam Anrtam 
duscaritam, rjukarmam saty4mM sticaritam, agnir 
evai ’nam vrjinaéd Anrtad diScaritat pati, rju- 
karmé sticarite bhajati, 
Asaste, Atmdno gopithaya. 


satyé 


tasmad evam 


(h) Siro v4 etad yajhasya, yad aghardh, atm4 
dhruva [10], agharam agharya dhruv4m sdama- 
nakti, Atmann eva yajndsya Sirah pratidadhati, 
dvih samanakti, dvau hi pranapanau, tad ahuh, 
trir eva samanjyat, tridhatu hi sfra fti, Sira ivai 
tad yajndsya, atho trayo vai pranéh, pranan 
eva ’smin dadhati; makhasya Siro ’si sm jyétisa 
jyétir anktam ity aha, jyétir evA ’sm4 upéristad 
dadhati, suvargasya lokasy4 ’nukhyatyai [11 


[This chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the following rites: the 
Adhvaryu invites the Hotar to recite the sdmi- 
dheni stanzas, i.e. the stanzas relating to the 
kindling of the fire; he puts the fifteen kindling- 
sticks on the Ahavaniya fire; he puts three sticks 
as enclosing-sticks around the fire; he puts up- 
right two sticks that are to be used for the two 
dghdras (the two libations of butter); he leaves 
remaining one kindling-stick for the after-offer- 
ings; he fans the Ahavaniya fire with the veda; 
he makes the first dghadra.—The Agnidhra sweeps 

The Adhvaryu lays 
his joined hands on the vedi before the juhi and 
the upabhrt; he takes the juhda in his right hand; 
he takes the upabhrt in his left hand. When he 
is about to walk northwards, he addresses Agni 
and Visnu. 


the three encl sing-st icks. 


He takes his place at the south- 
western corner of the Ahavaniya fire; he pours 
the second libation of butter into the fire; he 
lifts up the juhti; he walks back northwards, 
avoiding bringing the two spoons into contact; 
Agni. He pours the 
rest of the melted butter from the juha into the 
dhruva. 


he addresses a prayer to 


(a) Verily it was with Agni as Hotar that the 
gods defeated the Asuras. He (the Adhvaryu, 
addressing the Hotar,) says: ‘‘Recite to Agni 
(the Fire) as he is kindled.’’ (Thus he says) for 
the the (Sacrificer’s) The 
kindling-sticks are twenty-one. Verily the man 


(who represents the sacrifice)®® consists of twen- 


defeat of enemy. 


54 The accusative ekavimiSatim is strange. 
it is used adverbially. 
iS CY. Sat.<te.. §.5.2.1. 


I suppose that 
Cf. Whitney’s Grammar 276, a-b 
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ty-one parts. 


It is in order to obtain the man 
(i.e. the sacrifice) (that the kindling-sticks are 
twenty-one He (the Adhvaryu) puts fifteen 
ks on the fire. The nights of a half 
month are fifteen. (Consequently, by the fact 
that \dhvaryu puts fifteen kindling-sticks 
on the fire,) the (which consists of 360 
the (twenty- 
four) half months (of fifteen nights each).—He 
(the Adhvary u) lays three (sticks as) enclosing- 


kindling-st 


the 
year 
obtained by 


nights) is means of 


sticks around (the fire) He puts two kindling- 
upright.°6 He 
the 


t to SIX. 


sticks leaves remaining one kin- 
(Together) 
(Con- 
gratifies the Seasons. 
i.e. the bunch of 

used for swe eping the sacred fires) 
Verily 


Was 


dling-stick for after-offerings. 


they Che Seasons are six. 


UnNoOU! 
sequel tl \ doing SO, he 


strong 


the veda is 
(for it created by 
vital breath is of Praja- 
is created by Prajapati), 
is (1.e. re presents the 
that he fi Aha- 
he (the Adhvaryu) 
Sacrificer. He 
times. The vital bre: 
|. (By the tact that he fans the 
mes) he puts the (three 
(1.e. ina, apdna, and 
Sacrificer. 
(¢ Holdit 


sipping-spr on 


ns the 


breath into the 


three ths 
vital bre iths 
vvdna, i.e. life) into the 
SYuva, i.e. the 
, With the 
aghdra (i.e. the first liba- 
which is offered to Prajapati. 


hvaryu 
sruva, ma the (first 
tion o 
Veril Prajap iti is the sacrifice. 
by the fact that he offers the first libation of 
butter to Pr (the Adhvaryu, 


for the Sacrificer,) takes hold of 


( onsequently, 
wjapati) he acting 
the sacrifice, 
(i.e.) of Pi yapati, it the ver the 
(Con- 
that libation) 


\ opening (ol 
sacrince And Prajapati is all deities. 
sequently) he (the Adhvaryu) (by 
gratifies 


iddressi! 4 the Agnidhra) he Says: 


veep the fire (i.e. the three enclosing- 


fire) three times each.” For t 


ward 

Lhe te 1 (the order) of the Adhvaryu 
is the s 3 and in Saliki see Baudh 
20.12), but it li in Baudh. 1.15, Ap. 2.12.10, 
Hiranya € | I nyava a a | Baudh 20.12 9 ind in 
the Manav: iutastitra In Baudh., it is: agnid 


tristr mrdd} In Ap., HiranyakeSin, Aupamanys 
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sacrifice is threefold. (And the Agnidhra does 
that) also in order to drive away the Raksases. 
He (the Agnidhra) sweeps the (three) enclosing- 
sticks. (By doing that) he cleans them. He 
sweeps them three times each, for the sacrifice 
is threefold. (And he does that) also in order 
to make them fit And verily 
these (enclosing-sticks) are the horses of the 
Consequently (by the fact that he sweeps 
the enclosing-sticks) he rubs the horses of the 
gods in order that they may reach the heavenly 
world.—Sitting, he (the Adhvaryu) makes one 
the first @ghdra). Stand- 
(he will make) the other.—] ust as one would 


for the sacrifice. 


gods. 


libation of butter (i.e. 
ing, 
yoke a cart or a chariot, just so the Adhvaryu 
yokes the sacrifice in order that it may be con- 
veyed to the heavenly world. Domestic animals 
i horses) him who thus 


(i.e. oxen and 


convey 
knows. 

(e) (After the first dghadra, the Adhvaryu lays 
his joined hands on the vedi before 
“Thou 
Verily the sacrifice is the world. 
(And) it is the sacrifice that causes the Sacrificer 
with and cattle. 
“QC Agni, sacrificer, (to thee) this reverence.” 
It is to 
that he 

(Taking the 
“OQ juhu, come 


the juhi and 
the upabhrt, and) he says: art the world. 
Be extended.’”®5 
to extend progeny He Says: 
Verily Agni is the sacrificer of the gods. 
him, who is the sacrificer of the gods, 
(the Adhvaryu) makes reverence. 


Agni summons thee for the sacrifice to 
(And taking the upabfrt in his left 
the god 
to the 
gods.”’ Verily be longs to \eni, (and) 


the wpabhrt belongs to Savitar. 


hither: 
the gods.’’® 
hand, he says:) ‘ 
Savit 


‘O upabhrt, come hither ; 
uv summons thee for the sacrifice 
the juhi 
It is with these 


lhin ca ‘gnim ca tristrih 
lait.- 
| because 


sammrddn think, r, that the text of the 
Br. is tl rigin 1 id tha is change 

} nomaly 1 d with t ingular agnim., 
My inter tation i a 1o h ollowing facts: (1) all 
texts agi in stating that, after the sampraisa of the 
Adhvaryu, the Agnidhra sweeps ticks; 
(2) the 5.11.6) does not 


the fire 3) it seems diff 


the three enclosing 


mention the sweeping « 
to imagine how on 
reall weep the blazing nre; } 
which has distributive i 


the real object of sammrddhi is lural, i.e., | 


the iterative 


i think, 
thin \ccording to Baudhayana, the ampraisa ot 
the Adhvaryu is a 


that, the Agnidhra sweeps three time 
and fans 


: 
nid agnims trist ammrddhi, and after 


baridhis, 


the Ahavaniya 


each of the 
h 
I 


but does not sweep) three time 
| 


hire 
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two (formulas) that he (the Adhvaryu), having 
been impelled (by those two deities, Agni and 
Savitar), takes these two (offering-spoons). 

(When he is about to step southwards in front 
of the offering-spoons and behind the middle 
enclosing-stick, which is.on the west side of the 
Ahavaniya fire,) he (the Adhvaryu) says: ‘“‘O 
Agni and Visnu, let me not step down upon 
you.”’® Agni (who is represented by the Aha- 
vaniya fire) is in front (i.e. in the east). Visnu, 
the sacrifice, (who is represented by the offering- 
spoons) is behind (i.e. in the west). It is after 
having announced it to those two that he walks 
over (southwards, between them). He 


says: 
“Be ye parted, scorch me _ not.’’® 


(Thus he 
He says: ‘Make 
ye two a place for me, ye place-makers.”’* This 
he says as a prayer. 

(f) (Taking his place at the southwestern 
corner of the Ahavaniya fire place, and standing,) 
he says: ‘“Thou art the abode of Visnu.”’® Verily 
Visnu is the « acrifice 


says) in order to avoid injury. 


; and certainly the sacrifice 
is the unconquered place of the gods. (Conse- 
quently) it is on the unconquered place of the 
gods that he “Hence Indra 
(By saying that) he 
bestows manly power (indriyam) on the Sacri- 
hicer. 


stands. He says: 


wrought heroic deeds.’’®® 


(Then, standing erect, he pours out, with 
the juhi, the libation of butter into the fire, and) 


he says: “Standing erect, the religious service, 


having grasped that which touches heaven, —’’®? 
(This he says) for success. 


(Formerly) having 
taken fast hold of the libation of butter, while 
it was offered, the gods, at that point of time 
(i.e. immediately) went to the heavenly world. 
Evidently indeed the Sacrificer (also) goes to the 
heavenly world; and it is by means of the suc- 
cessful sacrifice that the Sacrificer goes to the 
heavenly world. He (the Adhvaryu, continuing, ) 
says: ° the sacrifice of the lord of the sacrifice 
does not stumble, —’’®* (Thus %e says) in order 
to avoid painful occurrence. And he says: “ 

being accompanied by Indra. Svaha!’’® (By 
saying that) he bestows manly power on the Sac- 
rificer. (Lifting up the juhti) he says: “The 
great light.’’7° Verily the the 


great light is 


oF 8.8 
ee. 1.4. 
“TS. 1.1 
*"Fa. §.%. 
F'Fa. 3:4. 
TS. 2.1 
es TS. 1.1 
TS. 1.1 
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heavenly world. (Thus he says) in order to 
obtain the heavenly world (for the Sacrificer). 

(g) (Then he walks back northwards, carefully 
avoiding bringing the two spoons into contact.) 
Verily the juha has the Sacrificer for its deity, 
the upabhrt has his rival for its deity, (and) the 
butter libation is the vital breath. If he (the 
Adhvaryu) should bring (the juhi and the upa- 
bhrt) into contact, he would put the vital breath 
of this one (i.e. of the Sacrificer) into his rival. 
He walks over (northwards) without bringing 
(the two spoons) into contact. (By doing thus) 
he puts the vital breath into the Sacrificer. 
(Speaking for the Sacrificer,) he (the Adhvaryu) 
says: ‘‘Guard me, O Agni, from evil action; give 
me a share in good action.’ Verily Agni is a 
means of purification. Evil action is deceit, 
falsehood. Good action is upright action, truth- 
fulness. It is Agni, indeed, who guards him (the 
Sacrificer) from deceit, falsehood, bad action, 
(and) gives him a share in upright action, truth- 
fulness, good action. That is the reason why he 
thus prays. It is in order to protect himself 
(i.e. the Sacrificer). 

(h) (The Adhvaryu then anoints the dhruvd, 
the largest offering-spoon, i.e. he pours the rest 
of the melted butter from the juhi into the 
dhruva.) Verily the dghara (the butter libation) 
is the head of the sacrifice, (and) the dhruvd is 
the trunk of its body. Having offered the liba- 
tion of butter, he (the Adhvaryu) anoints the 
dhruva. (By doing that) he puts the head of 
the sacrifice on the trunk of its body. He anoints 
(the dhruvad) twice, for (the vital breaths,) the 
prana (outbreath) and the apdna (inbreath) are 
two. On this subject (however) they say (i.e. 
some authorities say): ‘‘He should anoint (the 
dhruva) three times, for the head consists of three 
parts; (and) this (i.e. the libation of butter) is 
the head of the sacrifice as it were; and verily 
the vital breaths are three (prdna, 
vydna). 


apdna, and 
(Consequently, by anointing the dhruvd 
three times,) he puts the (three) vital breaths 
into him (i.e. into the Sacrificer).’””’ (Anointing 
the dhruvd) he “Thou art the head of 
Makha. Let the light anoint itself with light.” 
(By saying that) he bestows light upon him (the 
Sacrificer) from above. (And he says that) for 
the revealing of the heavenly world. 


says: 


3.3.8 
(a) dhisniya v4 eté nyipyante, yad brahma, 
yad dhéta, yad adhvaryth, yad agnit, yad yaja- 
TS. 1.1.42.0. 
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manah ; tan yad antarey4t, yajamanasya pranant 
samkarset, pramayukah syat; purod4ésam apa- 
gfhya samcaraty adhvaryth [1], yajamanayai 
*v4 tal lokém Simfisati, nA ’sya pranant smkarsati, 
na pramayuko bhavati. 

(6) purdstat pratyAnn Asinah, idaya fidam Ada- 
dhati, hastyam hétre; paSA4vo v4 ida, paS4vah 
purusah, paStisv eva paSfin pratisthapayati ; ida- 
yai v4 es4 prajatih [2], tam prajatim yajamané 
‘nu prajayate; dvir angilav anakti parvanoh, 
dvipad yajamanah, pratisthityai; sakfd tpastr- 
nati, dvir 4dadhati, sakfd abhighadrayati; catth 
sampadyate, catvari vai paS6h pratisth4nani; 
yavan eva pasth, tam tpahvayate [3]; mikham 
iva praty Upahvayeta, sammukh4n eva paSin 
ipahvayate. 

(c) pasavo va ida, tasmat s& 'nvardbhya, 
adhvarytina ca yajamanena ca; upahitah pasu- 
man asani ’ty aha, ipa hy énau hvayate héta, 
idayai devatanam upahavé; ipahitah paSum4n 
bhavati, ya evam véda [4]; yam vai hastyam 
idam adadhati, vacah s4 bhagadhéyam, yam 
upahvayate, pran4nam s4, vacam cai ’va pra- 
nams cA 'varundhe. 

(d) Atha v4 etarhy ipahitayam idayam, puro- 
daSasyai ‘v4 barhis4do mimams4; yajamanam 
devé abruvan, havir no nirvapé ’ti, na ’ham 
abhagé nirvapsyami ’ty abravit [5]; na maya 
*bhagay4 ‘nuvaksyathé ’ti vag abravit; na "ham 
abhag4 puro ‘nuvakya bhavisyami ti puro 'nu- 
vakya; na "ham abhag4 yajya bhavisyami ’ti 
yajya; na maya ‘bhagéna vdsatkarisyathé 'ti 
vasatkarah ; yad yajamanabhagaém nidh4ya puro- 
dasam barhisddam karéti, tan eva tad bhaginah 
karoti. 

(e) caturdha karoti, cAtasro diSah, diksv éva 
pratitisthati; barhisadam karoti [6], y4jamano 
vai purodasSah, prajé barhih, y4jamanam eva 
praj4su pratisthapayati, tasmad asthn4 'ny4h 
prajah pratitisthanti, mamséna 'ny4h ; Atho khalv 


ahuh, daksina v4 eté haviryajiasya ‘ntarvedy 
avarudhyante, yat purod4Sam barhis4dam karéti 
ti caturdha karoti, catvare hy été haviryajiasya 
rtvijah [7], brahma héta ’dhvarydr agnit; tam 
abhimrSet, id4m brahmanah, id4m hétuh, id4am 
adhvarvoh, idam agnidha iti; yathai ’v4 ’dah 


saumyé ‘dhvaré, adéSam 
niyante, tadrfg eva tat. 

(f) agnidhe pratham4y4 "'dadhati [8], agni- 
mukha hy fddhih, agnimukham eva rddhim 
yajamana rdhnoti.—sakfd upastirya dvir ada- 
dhat, upastirya dvir abhighdrayati; sA4t sAampa- 
dyante, sad va rtavah, rtfin eva prinati. 

(g) vedéna brahmane brahmabhagam pariha- 


rtvigbhyo daksina 
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rati, prajapaty6é vai veddh, prajapatyé brahm4 
[9], savitd yajfidsya prdsityai; 4tha kimam 
anyéna; tato hétre, madhyam v4 etad yajfidsya, 
yad dhéta, madhyata eva yajfidm prinati; Atha 
‘dhvaryave, pratisth4 v4 es4 yajiidsya, ydd 
adhvaryth; tasmad dhaviryajidsyai 't4m ev4 
’vrtam Anu [10 ], any4 daksina niyante, yajfidsya 
pratisthityai. 

(h) agnim agnit sakft-sakrt sammrddhi ’ty 
aha, pdran iva hy étarhi yajidh.—isitAé ddivya 
hétara ity aha, isitam hi karma kriydte ; bhadra- 
vacyaya; présito m4nusah siktavak4ya, sikta 
brihi ’ty aha, aSisam evai ’tém ASaste. 

(7) svagé daivya hétrbhya ity aha, yajiiam 
eva tat svagé karoti; svastir mAanusebhya ity 
aha, aSisam evai ’tam 4Saste; Samy6ér brihf 'ty 
aha, Samytim eva barhaspaty4am bhagadhéyena 
samardhayati [ 11 ]. 


[This chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the following rites: the 
Adhvaryu walks about in order to give a portion 
of the zdd to the four priests and the Sacrificer, 
and he avoids going between them; he puts the 
avantareda in the hand of the Hotar; the Hotar 
calls the ida; the Adhvaryu recites a formula; 
the Adhvaryu places separately the share of the 
Sacrificer; he puts the sacrificial cake on the 
sacrificial grass; he divides the sacrificial cake 
into four parts; the Sacrificer touches the four 
parts of the sacrificial cake, assigning one to 
each of the four priests; the Adhvaryu gives to 
the Agnidhra his share first; he puts the share 
of the Brahman on the veda and carries it to 
him; he gives to the Hotar his share, and finally 
to himself his share; he orders the Agnidhra to 
sweep the enclosing-sticks. After the anuydjas, 
he addresses the Hotar, and the Hotar recites 
the siktavadka. The Adhvaryu orders the Hotar 
to recite the Samyoh, i.e. the invocation of health 
and wealth. | 


(a) Verily these ones, namely the Brahman, the 
Hotar, the Adhvaryu, the Agnidhra, and the Sac- 
rificer (who are about to receive a portion of the 
ida) are the Dhisniyas (the altars) that 
strewed (with sand).” 


are be- 
If the Adhvaryu (walking 


72 Or more literally: ‘Verily, (as) Dhisniyas, these ones 
are bestrewed, namely the Brahman, the Hotar, the 
Adhvaryu, the Agnidhra, and the Sacrificer.""—The Dhi- 
sniyas are small altars, i.e. heaps of earth which are be- 
strewed with sand. Although Dhisniyas are not made for 
the full-moon and new-moon sacrifices, but only for the 
Soma sacrifices, the Brahman, the Hotar, the Adhvaryu, 
the Agnidhra, and the Sacrificer, who are about to receive 
a portion of the idd, are here identified with the Dhisniyas, 
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about in order to give a portion of the zdd to those 
five, i.e. the four priests and the Sacrificer,) were 
to go between them, he would shrink the vital 
breaths of the Sacrificer, and he (the Sacrificer) 
would be liable 
about after having taken away 


to die. The Adhvaryu walks 
the 
By doing so, he leaves an open place for 
Sacrificer. He shrink his vital 


(And) he (the Sacrificer) is not lable 


sacrificial 
cake. 
the 
breaths. 


does not 
to die.’ 

(b) Sitting in front (of the zdd@), with his face 
turned westwards, he (the Adhvaryu) puts the 
ida of the idd@ (1.e. the avdntaredd, which is a 
portion of the 7dd) in the hand of the Hotar. 
Verily the 7dd is cattle, (and) the man (i.e. the 
Hotar) is cattle. (Consequently) he (the Adh- 
varyu, by putting the avdntaredd in the hand of 
the Hotar,) 
This (i.e. 


(common ) 


firmly establishes cattle in cattle. 
the avdntaredd) is the offspring of the 
idd. As a consequence ol this pro- 
creation, the Sacrificer 
Twice he (the Adhvaryu 


procreates offspring. 
anoints the (Hotar’s) 
(fore)finger, (i.e. he separately anoints) the two 
joints (of it). The Sacrificer has two feet. It 
is in order that he may have a firm stand (that 
the Adhvaryu does that). (the Adh- 
varyu) pours out clarified butter so as to form a 
layer. Twice he puts (a portion of the 
idd in the hand of the Hotar). 
a libation of butter 


Once he 


lowel 
Once he pours 

(on it). This amounts to 
Verily the feet of cattle are 
(Consequently, when the Hotar calls the 
idd, which is identified with cattle,) he calls the 
cattle just as they are ‘at as they 


four (operations). 
four. 
(just as gre ire). 
He (the Hotar) should call (the ida, which is in 
his hand,) (In 
doing the cattle that 


towards his mouth as it were. 
that) he is indeed calling 
are facing him.” 

\nd the Dhi niva 


breaths, for it is said in TS. 


which are covered with sand 
with the vital 
‘The Dhisniyas 
commentary on thi 


dika adr 


identified 
(6.5.1.5 ire the vital breaths.”’ 
passage, Sa 


mrnmaya 


l Lona gaonat 


brahmdadinan 
upanyasya tatpariharaya bhaksyam 
addndya haste dhrtva 


ghnabhavad 


yjamanas ya 
prdanabaddho na bhavati 
is not clear. 


6.3.1.5, which deals 


svargalokam avasSesayati 


The meaning of the passage Its source 


tainly is TS 


cer- 
with the Soma sacrifice: 
vid adh arvu L al van dhi niyan alts l? pet } ranant Sam- 
kai . * ama yukah syat 

44 The text is obscure because of its conciseness.— Cf. Ap. 
24.14.14. Cf. Agvalayana Srautasitra 1.7.6 and Sankha- 
yana Srautasitra 1.10.7. 
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(c) Verily the id@ is cattle. Therefore it 
should be seized from behind by the Adhvaryu 
and the Sacrificer. He (the Adhvaryu) says: 
“Having been called, may I be rich in cattle.’ 
Verily, the Hotar calls (also) those two (the 
Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer) when he calls the 
deities of the idd.7® Having been called, he be- 
(the Sacrificer) who thus 
Verily the 7da@ that he (the Adhvaryu) 
puts in the hand (of the Hotar) is the share of 
Speech. (the Hotar (the 
share) of the vital breaths. (Conseque! tly ) he 
(the Sacrificer) obtains speech and life. 


comes rich in cattle, he 
knows. 


The one he 


calls is 


(d) And now, a reflection cone erning the sac- 
rificial ‘cake that is put on the sacrificial grass 
after the 7d@ has been called.—The gods said to 
the Sacrificer : “Offer us the oblation.”’ 
“If I do not receive a share (of it 
offer it.” The Speech said: “If I do 
a share (of it), you will not be invited by me.” 
The puro ’nuvakyd (the invitation-verse) 


He said: 
1 shall not 


not receive 


said : 
“If I do not receive a share (of it), | shall not be 
the puro ’nuvdkyd (for you).”” The ydajya (the 
oblation-verse) said: “If 1 do not receive a share 
(of it), I shall not be the ydjyd (for you The 
vasatkara (the exclamation vasat) said: ‘If I do 
I shall not 
When he (the Adhvaryu) 
places (separately) the share of the Sacrificer, 
and puts the sacrificial cake on the sacrificial 


not receive a share (of it), utter the 


vasatkara for you.” 


grass, he (by doing that) causes these ones (i.e. 
the Sacrificer, the Speech, the puro 'nuvdkyd, the 
yajyd, and the vasatkdra) to have a share (of the 
oblation). 

(e) He divides (the sacrificial cake) into four 
parts. The quarters are four. 
by the fact that four 
parts,) he (the Sacrificer) is firmly established in 
the (four) quarters. He (the Adhvaryu) 
(the the | 
Verily the sacrificial cake is (i.e. represents 


(Consequently, 
the cake is divided into 


puts 


sacrificial cake) on sacrificial grass. 
the 
Sacrificer, (and) the sacrificial grass is (i.e. rep- 
resents) the offspring (of the Sacrificer (Con- 
sequently) he (the Adhvaryu, by putting the cake 
on the sacrificial grass,) firmly establishes (the 
authority of) the Sacrificer 


(And) therefore (i.e. because the cake, 


children. 
which is 


over his 


hard, is placed on the sacrificial grass, which is 


soft,) some children stand firm on 


account ol 
> Cf. Ap. 3.2.8. 
76 Cf. TS. 2.6.7.4: daivya adhvarydva 
> j ee” + er ' 
manusya ity dha, devamanusyan evd ’ pahvaya 
yajndam dvan yé yajnd patim vdrdhan ity dha yajna 
ydjamanaya ca "’Sisam Gsaste. 
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their bones, and some on account of their flesh. 

And they say (i.e. some authorities say) : ‘‘Verily, 
when he (the Adhvaryu) puts the sacrificial cake 
on the sacrificial grass (inside the vedi), these 
ones (i.e. the four parts of the cake) are secluded 
inside the vedi as the daksinds (the sacrificial 
fees) for the haviryajiia (i.e. 
the oblation of the cake).”’ 


for the offering of 
He (the Adhvaryu) 
divides (the cake) into four parts, for the offici- 
the haviryajia are four: the 
Brahman, the Hotar, the Adhvaryu, and the 
Agnidhra. He (the Sacrificer) should touch (the 
four this (sacrificial cake), saying: 
‘This is (the share) of the Brahman; this, of the 
Hotar; this, of the Adhvaryu; this, of the Agni- 
dhra.”” Just at the Soma festival, it 
is after they have been assigned to the officiating 
priests, that the daksinds are brought forward, 
just like that is that (which is done here).”7 

(f) He (the Adhvaryu) gives to the Agnidhra 
(his share) first. Agni. 
(And consequently, when the Adhvaryu is doing 
thus, ) 


ating priests of 


parts of) 


as, there, 


For success begins with 


the Sacrificer accomplishes the success 
that begins with Agni. Having poured out clari- 
fied butter once, in order to form a lower laver, 
he (the Adhvaryu) puts twice (a portion of the 


cake in the hand of the Agnidhra 
poured 


; and having 
(again) clarified butter in order to torm 
a lower layer, he pours twice a libation of butter. 
Verily the 
(Consequently, by doing so, ) 
he gratifies the Seasons. 


This amounts to six (operations). 
Seasons are six. 


(g) By means of the veda (i.e. on the veda) he 
(the Adhvaryu iround to the Brahman 
the share of the Brahman.’* Verily the veda is 
of Prajapati’s nature, and the Brahman is of 
Prajapati’s nature. He 


carries 


is the impeller for the 
And by 
the veda, 
but probably in a vessel), at will (the Adhvaryu 
Then 
Verily the 


(Conse- 


impulsion to be given to the sacrifice. 


t 


means Ol something else (i.e. not on 
brings to each of the others his share).7° 
to the Hotar 
the middle of 
giving to the Hotar his share,) he 
Then 


himself 


his share 
the 


(he gives 
Hotar is sacrifice. 
quently, by 
vratifies the sacrifice in the middle. (he 
the (his 


Verily the Adhvaryu is the final sup- 


gives) to Adhvaryu (i.e. to 


share 


7 ddéSam is an interesting example of the gerund in am. 
this is to bring the 
Brahman’s share to the Brahman, who sits on the southern 
side of the Ahavaniya fire, the Adhvaryu, coming from the 
western side of it, walks around, passing in front of it 


Phis interpretation is doubtful because of the concis 


The meaning of that, in order 


ness of the text 
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port*® of the sacrifice. Therefore it is according 
to this series of operations of the haviryajia that 
the other daksinds are brought (and distributed), 
for the final support of the sacrifice. 

(h) (After the Adhvaryu has cooked the anvda- 
harya porridge, and the Sacrificer has given it as 
a sacrificial fee to the four priests, the Adhvaryu 
addresses the Agnidhra.) He (the Adhvaryu) 
‘““Agnidh, sweep the fire (i.e. the three 


tor 


Says: 


enclosing-sticks of the fire) once each.*! 


now the sacrifice is going away as it were. 

(After the three anuydjas or after-offerings have 
been performed, and the enclosing-sticks and the 
prastara have been anointed, the Adhvaryu ad- 
dresses the Hotar.) He (the Adhvaryu) says: 
“The divine Hotars are summoned (Thus 
he says) for it is after being summoned that the 
sacred work (i.e. the sacrifice) is performed. He 
says : for the auspicious proclamation; the 
human (Hotar) is summoned for the recitation 
of the good words (siktavdka). 


we rds.” 


Recite the good 
This he says as a prayer. 

(7) (After the Adhvaryu has thrown the pra- 
stara into the Ahavaniya fire, the samyuvaka, 
i.e. the invocation of health and wealth, 
place.) He (the Adhvaryu) 2 
(Hail!) to the divine Hotars!”’ 


takes 
Svaga! 


SAYS: 4 

By saving that, 
it is over the sacrifice indeed that he 
holy exclamation svagd. He 


the human (Hotars 


utters the 
“Welfare to 


This he says as a prayer. 


Says: 


(Then, addressing the Hotar,) he says: 


the 


“Recite 
the Samyoh (i.e. nvocation of health and 


wealth).”” (By saying that) he gives to Samyu 


Barhaspatya his share. 


(a) atha sriicav anustigbhyam vajavatibhyam 
vyuhati; pratisthd v4 anusttik, A4nnam 


pratisthityai, 


vajah 
*varuddhyai; 
juhim Ghati, jatan eva bhratrvyai 


annadyasya pracim 
pranudate ; 
praticim upabhrtam, janisyamanan eva pratinu- 
date ; sa visiica eva 'px 

asmil loké pratitisthati | 1 
tistho hf. 


Shya sapatnan val umanah, 


; dvabhy , dvipra- 


(b) vasubhvas tva rudrébhvas tva "'ditvébhvas 


tvé 'ty aha; yathayajur evai ’tat; sruksti prasta- 


ram anakti; imé vai lokah srticah, 


Ajamanah 


\ccording to Savyar a tha here 1 
onclusion). 

Cf. note on 3.3.7.d 

> For the mantra 
ind 3.5.12.1 For 
P'S. 2.6.10 


of the ivdka see ‘| 
the legend of Samyu Bar}! 
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prastar4h; y4jamanam eva téjasa ‘nakti, tredh4 
‘nakti, traya imé lokaéh [2], ebhyd ev4i ’nam 
lokébhyo ‘nakti, abhipirv4am anakti, abhipir- 
vam eva yajamanam téjasa 'nakti; akt4m rihana 
ity aha, téjo v4 4jyam, yAajamanah prastardh, 
yajamanam eva téjasa ’nakti; viyantu vaya ity 
aha, vaya evai ‘nam krtv4, suvarg4am lokam 
gamayati [3]; praj4m yénim m4 nirmrksam {ty 
aha, prajayai gopith4ya; 4pyayantam Apa ésa- 
dhaya ity aha, 4pa evdu 'sadhir 4pyayayati. 

(c) maritam pfsatayah sthé ’ty aha, martito 
vai vfstva iSate, vfstim evA ’varundhe; divam 
gaccha tato no vrstim érayé ’ty aha, vfstir vai 
dyduh, vfstim ev4 'varundhe [4]; yavad v4 
adhvaryth prastaram praharati, tavad asy4 ’’yur 
miyate; ayusp4 agne ’sy 4yur me pahi ’ty dha, 
Ayur ev4 "tmdn dhatte; yavad v4 adhvaryth 
prastaram prahdarati, tavad asya c4ksur miyate ; 
caksusp4 agne ’si cAksur me pahi 'ty aha, caksur 
eva "’tman dhatte. 

(d) dhruva ‘si ‘ty aha pratisthityai; yam 
paridhim paryddhattha ity aha [5], yathayajir 
evai 'tat, A4gne deva panibhir viy4amana ity aha, 
agnaya evai ’nam juistam karoti, tam ta etam 
Anu jésam bharamfi ’ty dha, sajatén ev4 ‘sma 
Anukan karoti, né ‘d es tvad apacetayata ity 
ahé ’nukhyatyai, yajiasya patha ipa sdmitam 
{ty aha, bhimdnam evé ‘paiti, paridhin praha- 
rati, yajndsya samistyai [6 }. 

(e) sricau s4m prasravayati, yad eva tatra 
krirdm, tat téna Samayati; juhvam upabhftam, 
yajamanadevatya vai juhfh, bhratrvyadevatyd 
*pabhrt, yajamanayai ’v4 bhratrvyam tpastim 
karoti; samsravabhagah sthé ’ty aha, vdsavo 
vai rudrA Aadity4h satisravabhagah, tésam tad 
bhagadhéyam [7 ], tan eva téna prinati; vaisva- 
devya rca, eté hi vi$Sve devah; tristig bhavati, 
indriy4am vai tristik, indriy4m eva yAjamane 
dadhati. 

(f) agnér vam Apannagrhasya sddasi sada- 
yami 'ty aha, iyvam v4 agnir 4pannagrhah, asy4 
evdi ‘ne sddane sadayati; sumnaya sumnini 
sumné ma dhattam ity aha [8 ], praj4 vai pasa- 
vah sumnam, prajam eva paSfin atman dhatte; 
dhuri dhuryau patam ity aha, jayapatyér go- 
pithdya. 

(g) A4gne ‘dabdhayo 'Sitatano ity aha, yatha- 
yajur evai ‘tat; pahi ma ‘dy divah pahi prasityai 
pahf diristyai pahi duradmanyai pahi duscaritad 
ity aha, aSisam evdi tam 4Saste; Avisam nah 
pittim krnu sus4da yénim sv4hé ’ti ’dhmasam- 
vfScanany anvaharyapdcane ’bhyadhaya phali- 
karanahomam juhoti; atiriktani v4 idhmasam- 
viScanani [9 |, Atiriktah phalikaranadh, atiriktam 
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ajyocchesanam, Atirikta ev4 'tiriktam dadhati, 
atho Atiriktenai ’v4 'tiriktam AaptvA 'varundhe. 

(h) védir devébhyo nilayata, tam vedén4 'nva- 
vindan; vedéna védim vividuh prthivim, s4 
paprathe prthivi parthivani, garbham bibharti 
bhivanesv antah, tato yajfiié jayate vi$vadanir 
iti purastat stambayajiiso vedéna védiih s4m- 
marsty Anuvittyai [10]; Atho yad vedas ca védis 
ca bhavatah, mithunatv4ya prdjatyai; praja- 
pater v4 etani SmaSrini, y4d veddh; patniya 
upastha Asyati, mithundm eva karoti, vindate 
prajdm. 

(7) vedam héta” "havaniyat strnann eti; yaj- 
nam eva tat samtanoty 6 ’ttarasmad ardhamasat, 
tam samtatam Uttare 'rdhamasa Alabhate [11], 
tam kalé-kala Agate yajate. 

(7) brahmavadino vadanti, sA4 tv4 adhvaryth 
syat, y6 yato yajnam prayunkté, tad enam pra- 
tisthapayati ‘ti; vatad v4 adhvarytir yajiidam 
prayunkte; déva gatuvido gattim vittva gattim 
ité 'ty aha; yata ev4 yajidam prayunkté, tad 
enam pratisthapayati ; pratitisthati prajaya pasi- 
bhir y4jamanah [12]. 


[This chapter contains explanations referring 
to the following rites: the Adhvaryu separates 
the juhu and the upabhrt; by means of the juhi 
he anoints the three enclosing-sticks; he anoints 
the prastara; he throws the prastara into the 
Ahavaniya fire; he touches the earth. While 
the Hotar recites the Samyuvaka, the Adhvaryu 
throws the enclosing-sticks into the Ahavaniya 
fire; he pours into the juha the remainder of the 
oblation left in the upabhyt; he pours the re- 
mainders of the oblation into the fire on the 
enclosing-sticks, and addresses the ViSve Devah; 
he puts the juha and the upabhryt on the yoke of 
the cart; he offers, in the Daksinagni, the chaff 
produced by the husking of the rice. The Hotar 
throws the veda in the lap of the Sacrificer’s wife ; 
strewing the grass-stems that compose the veda, 
the Hotar walks from the Garhapatya to the 
Ahavaniya. The Adhvaryu offers to Vata the 
oblation called samistayajus. | 


(a) Then® he (the Adhvaryu) separates the 
two sacrificial spoons (i.e. the juhi and the 
upabhrt) with the two Anustubh stanzas that 


contain the word vdja (strength). Verily the 


88 According to Apastamba and Baudhdayana the rite 
that consists in separating the two spoons and the rite 
that consists in anointing the enclosing-sticks and the 
prastara take place before the saktavaka. 

8 These two stanzas are TS. 1.1.13.a—b: “With the im- 
pulse of strength, by elevation, Indra has lifted me up; 
then he has made my rivals lower by pressing them down.— 
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Anustubh is firm standing; (and) vdja (strength) 
is food for firm standing. It is in order to obtain 
food (for the Sacrificer) (that the Adhvaryu re- 
cites these two Anustubh stanzas). He moves 
the juhu forwards (i.e. eastwards). (By doing 
so) he pushes away the (Sacrificer’s) present 
enemies. He moves the upabhArt backwards (i.e. 
westwards). (By doing so) he pushes back the 
(Sacrificer’s) future enemies. So the Sacrificer 
(by the interposition of the Adhvaryu) having 
pushed away his enemies on every side, is firmly 
established in this world. (The Adhvaryu sepa- 
rates the spoons) with two (stanzas), for he (the 
Sacrificer) is two-legged. 

(b) (The Adhvaryu then sprinkles the upabhrt 
with water, and puts it in its former place; then, 
by means of the juha, he anoints the three en- 
closing-sticks of the fire, and doing so) he says: 
‘*To the Vasus thee, to the Rudras thee, to the 
Adityas thee!’’*> This (i.e. the meaning of this) 
is according to the text of the formula.—(Then) 
he anoints the prastara in the (three) spoons. 
Verily the sacrificial spoons are these (three) 
worlds. (And) the prastara is (i.e. represents) 
the Sacrificer. (Consequently, by anointing the 
prastara,) he anoints the Sacrificer with fiery 
energy. He anoints it (i.e. the prastara) three 
times. These worldsare three. (Consequently, 
inasmuch as the Adhvaryu anoints the prastara 
three times,) he anoints him (i.e. the Sacrificer) 
for these (three) worlds. He anoints it (i.e. the 
prastara) in regular order (i.e. first the tip of it 
in the juha, then the middle of it in the upabhrt, 
and finally the lower part of it in the dhruvda). 
(Consequently) he anoints the Sacrificer with 
fiery energy (for the three worlds) in regular 
order. (As he thus anoints the prastara three 
times,) he says (first): “Licking the anointed 
one, —”’ °° Verily clarified butter is fiery energy. 
(And) the prastara is (i.e. represents) the Sacri- 
ficer. (Consequently, by anointing the prastara 
with clarified butter, and by saying these words, ) 
he (the Adhvaryu) anoints the Sacrificer with 
fiery energy. (And) he says: ‘“— let the birds 
enjoy it.’’*? (By saying that) he makes him 
(i.e. the Sacrificer) a bird, and makes him go to 
the heavenly world. (Second) he says: ‘‘May | 
not brush away offspring and its source.’’** 
By elevation and by pressing down, the gods have increased 


the Brahman (the holy power of the sacred word); then 
Indra and Agni have scattered my rivals on every side.” 
TS. 2:1. 1sic. 
Fs. 1.4.93:d. 
87 TS. ibidem. 
8 TS. 1.1.13.e. 
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Thus he says for the protection of the (Sacri- 
ficer’s) offspring. (Thirdly) he says: “‘Let waters 
and plants swell.’”"** (By saying that) he causes 
waters and plants to swell. 

(c) (The Adhvaryu then throws the prastara 
into the Ahavaniya fire, and, addressing the grass- 
stems that constitute the prastara,) he says: ‘Ye 
are the spotted steeds of the Maruts.’’*° Verily 
the Maruts are masters of the rain. (Conse- 
quently, by saying that,) he obtains rain (for the 
Sacrificer). He says: ‘‘Go to the sky; thence 
bring us rain.’’*! Verily the sky is rain. (Con- 
sequently, by saying that,) he obtains rain.— 
Verily, as far as the Adhvaryu throws the pra- 
stara, so far his life is diminished. (Therefore) 
he says: ‘“Thou art the protector of life, O Agni, 
protect my life.’ (By saying that) he puts life 
in himself.—Verily, as far as the Adhvaryu 
throws the prastara, so far his faculty of seeing 
is diminished. (Therefore) he says: ‘‘Thou art 
the protector of the eye, O Agni, protect my 
eye.’ (By saying that) he puts the faculty of 
seeing in himself. 

(d) (Touching the earth inside the vedz) he 
(the Adhvaryu) says: “Thou art firm.’’** (He 
says that) in order to obtain a firm stand (for the 
Sacrificer). (Then, while the Hotar recites the 
Samyuvaka, the Adhvaryu throws the enclosing- 
sticks into the Ahavaniya fire.) 
middle one,) he says: 
didst put around thee, This (i.e. the mean- 
ing of this) is according to the text of the formula. 
He says: ‘ when, O god Agni, thou wast beset 
by the Panis, —’’*® (By saying that) he makes 
that (fence) agreeable to Agni. 


(Throwing the 
“The fence which thou 


9995 


sa 


He says: 


that do I bring here to thee according to thy 


wish.’’*? (By saying that) he makes the kins- 


men (of the Sacrificer) subordinate to him. He 
says: ‘“‘It should not divert its thought from thee 
(it should not abandon thee).’’** (Thus he says) 
for the revealing (of the fire by the enclosing- 
stick [?]). (Throwing the two other enclosing- 


sticks into the fire) he says: ‘‘Go ye two together 


to the place of the sacrifice (i.e. there where the 


’ TS: 
’TS. 
Ts 
2 TS. 
ge 
TS. BGA. 
Ts: 8.2.23: 
TS. ibidem. 
97 TS. ibidem. 
TS. ibidem. 
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sacrifice goes).’ (By saying that) he obtains 
wealth the Sacrificer). He throws the 
(three) enclosing-sticks (into the fire) for the 
completion of the sacrifice. 


(tor 


(e) (Then) he causes the two spoons to shed 
together the remainders of the oblation (into the 
fire). By that he whatever 
cruelty there is there. (First, he pours out the 
remainder left in) the upabhrt into the juhi. 
Verily the juha has the Sacrificer as its deity; 
the uwpabhrt has his rival as its deity. 


doing appeases 


(Conse- 
quently, by pouring the remainder left in the 
upabhrt into the juhu,) he (the Adhvaryu) makes 
the (Sacrificer’s) rival submissive to the Sacri- 
ficer. (Then,) pouring the remainders of the 
oblation into the fire, on the enclosing-sticks, ) 
he says (addressing the ViSve Devah) : ‘‘You are 
the sharers in the the oblation 
, the gods (who are) strong by the invigorating 
sap (of the oblation), (who are) sitting on the 
prastara, (who are) sitting on the sacrificial strew. 


remainders of 


Accepting these words, do ye all, seated on the 
strew, enjoy yourselves ].’"!°° Verily the sharers 
of the remainders are the Vasus, the Rudras, and 
the Adityas. their share. 
(Consequently) by that (i.e. by offering them 
the remainders of the oblation, and by uttering 
that formula,) it is these indeed he gratifies. 
(He addresses them with a stanza which (inas- 
much as it contains the word visve and the word 


devah) is sacred to the Vi$ve Devah. 


The remainders are 


For these 


ones (the Vasus, the Rudras, and the Adityas) 


are the Visve Devah 
Tristubh stanza. 


(the All-Gods). ft 16 a 
Verily the Tristubh (which is 
sacred to Indra) is manly power (inmdriyam). 
(By the fact that he recites a Tristubh stanza) 
he (the Adhvaryu) puts manly power into the 
Sacrificer. 

(f) (Being about to perform the patnisamyd- 
jas, Which 


consist in an offering to Soma, an 


offering to Ivastar, an offering to the wives of 
the gods, and an offering to Agni Grhapati, the 
Adhvaryu, the Hotar, and the Agnidhra betake 
(The Adh- 
varyu then puts the juha and the upabhrt on the 
yoke of the cart which stands behind the Garha- 
patya, and, doing that,) he says: “I set you both 
in the seat of Agni (the Fire), whose abode is 
firm,.’”!' Verily Agni (the Fire) whose abode is 
firm is this (earth). 
this 


themselves to the Garhapatya fire. ) 


(Consequently) it is in the 


seat ol (earth) that he sets these 


two 


MTS. 1.1.13.n. 
lS. 1.1.13.0. 
wt TS. 1.1.13.p. 
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(spoons). He says: ‘‘For cheerfulness, O ye two 
cheerful ones, place me in cheerfulness.’"!" Verily 
cheerfulness is offspring and cattle. (Conse- 
quently, by the fact that the Adhvaryu, speaking 
for the Sacrificer, utters these words,) he (the 
Sacrificer) bestows on himself offspring and cattle. 
(Addressing the two spoons) he (the Adhvaryu) 
says: “At the yoke, protect ye two the two who 
bear the yoke.’'’> Thus he says for the protec- 
tion of the husband and his wife. 

(g) (After the patnisamydjas have been per- 
formed, the Adhvaryu offers, in the Daksinagni, 
the chaff produced by the husking of the rice, 
and) he says: ‘“O Agni, whose life is unhurt, 
whose body is never cold, —’’'*4 This (i.e. the 
meaning of this) is according to the text of the 
formula. (Speaking for the Sacrificer,) he says: 

protect me today from the sky, protect (me) 
from bondage, (me) from the 
(me) from bad food, protect 
(me) from ill deed.’’!05 
He says: 


protect error in 
sacrifice, protect 
This he says as a prayer. 
‘‘Make our drink free from poison, 
(make for us) a resting place with a pleasant 
Svaha!’’!"? With these words, he (the 
Adhvaryu), having put the splinters of the kin- 
dling-sticks on the Anvaharyapacana (i.e. the 
Daksinagni or southern fire), (there) the 
oblation of the chaff. Verily the splinters of the 
kindling-sticks are a surplus, the chatt 
(produced by the husking of the rice) is a surplus, 
(and) the remainder of the clarified butter is a 
surplus. the Adhvaryu 
offers that oblation of the chaff in the Daksinagni, 
on the splinters that have been first put in the 


seat.!%6 


otters 


(and) 


(Consequently, when 


clarified butter,) he puts a surplus into a surplus, 
and having obtained a surplus (of reward) by a 
surplus (of oblation), he takes possession of it. 

(h) [After the offering of the chaff, the Adh- 
varyu offers a libation of clarified butter to 
Sarasvati (cf. Ap. 3.10.2). After that the Hotar 
throws the veda in the lap of the Sacrificer’s 
wife.—Being about to speak of that rite, the 
author of the Brahmana mentions another rite 
has been 


that concerns the veda and that per- 


105 T'S. ibidem. 
The meaning of 
supposes that the reading must be susdday 


Keith 
yonim, and 
But if susddam 
yonim was the original reading, it seems difficult to explain 
why it was changed. Caland’s translation 
Sitz, den Sx hoss”’ is not clear. 


wTS. £.1.95.t. 


susdda@ yonim is doubttul. 
translates: ‘“‘the lap pleasant to sit in.” 


“durch guten 
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formed before the stambayajus ceremony (cf. Ap. 
2.1.3). And he begins his explanation of this 
rite by saying : | 

(Formerly) the vedi hid itself from the gods. 
By means of the veda they discovered it. (And 
it is said in a Tristubh stanza:) ““By means of 
the veda they found the vedi, the Earth. This 
one, the Earth, extended the earthly things. 
Inside the creatures she bears the fetus. From 
With this 
formula he (the Adhvaryu), before the stamba- 
yajus ceremony, touches the vedi with the veda. 
It is for the finding (i.e. in order to find the vedz) 
(that he says this formula). 
are the veda 
and the ved: 


that the all-giving Sacrifice is born.”’ 


And since the two 
which, being masculine, is a male,) 
(which, being feminine, is a female,) 
it is for copulation, for procreation (that this rite 
that consists in touching the vedi with the veda 
is performed).—(After the libation to Sarasvati, 
the Hotar throws the veda in the lap of the Sacri- 
ficer’s wife.) Verily that which is the veda is the 
beard of Prajapati. He (the Hotar) 
in the lap of the Sacrificer’s wife. 


throws it 
(Consequently) 
(And consequently ) he 
obtains progeny (for the Sacrificer). 


he produces copulation. 


The Hotar (then), strewing the veda (i.e. 


the yrass-stems that walks 
as far as the Ahavaniya 
so he extends the sacrifice as far 
as the following fortnight; (and) he (the Sacri- 
ficer) takes hold of that extended (sacrifice) in 
the following fortnight; (and) 
when the right 


(sacrifice 


compose the veda y 


(from the Garhapatya) 


| 


fire. By doing 


again and again, 
time has come, he offers that 


(j) [The Adhvaryu then, standing inside the 
vedi, offers to Vata (the wind-god) the oblation 
called samistayajus (the oblation with the for- 
mula that marks the completion of the sacrifice). ] 
The expounders of the Veda say: ‘“‘That one is 
verily 


there 


an Adhvaryu who concludes the sacrifice 


where he puts it in motion.”’ Certainly 
the Adhvaryu puts it in motion from the wind.!" 
(Now) he savs: 


having found 


“() ve gods who know the way, 
the way, go ve the way (back). 
© lord of mind, this s 
the 


1 . 1 
the wind, 


icrifice for us plac e among 
O god, svaha!—in 


gods, speech, svaha!—in 
With this formula he 
brings that (sacrifice) to a firmly established con- 
just there where he put it in motion. 
(And consequently) he (the Sacrificer) is firmly 
established (1.e. 
cattle. 

’ Cf. Ap. 1.1.4 and Tait.-Br. 
ITS. 1.1.13.u—v. 


svaha!”’ 
clusion 
prospers) with offspring and 


3.7.4.1. 
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(a) y6 va ayathadevatam yajiidm upacarati, 
4 devatabhyo vrScyate, papiyan bhavati; yé 
yathadevatam, na devatabhya AvrScyate, vasiyan 
bhavati; varuno vai paSah; imam visyami varu- 
nasya paSam ity aha; varunapasd4d evdi ‘’nam 
mufcati; savitfprasito yathadevatam [1], na 
devatabhya 4vrScyate, vasiyan bhavati. 

(6) dhatus ca yénau sukrtdsya loka fty aha, 
agnir vai dhata, pinyam karma sukrtasya lokah, 
agnir evai nam dhata ptiinye karmani sukrtasya 
loké dadhati; syonam me saha patya karomi ’ty 
aha, 4tmanaS ca yajamanasya canatyai (corr.: 
ca ‘nattyai ?) samtvaya; sam A4yusa sam prajayé 
ty aha [2], 4Sisam evdi 'tém ASAste pirnapatré; 
antaté ‘nusttiibha, catuspad v4 etac chdandah 
pratisthitam patniyai pirnapatré bhavati; asmil 
loké pratitisthani ’ti, asminn eva loké pratitist- 
hati; 4atho vag v4 anustik, van mithundm, Apo 
rétah prajananam, etasmad vai mithunad vidy6- 
tamanas tandyan varsati, rétah sinecdn [3], 
prajéh prajandyan. 

(c) yad vai yajnhdsya brahmana yujyate, brah- 
mana vai tasya vimokah; adbhih S4ntih; vimuk- 
tam va etarhi y6ktram brdahmana; adayai ‘nat 
patni saha ’pa ipagrhnite Santyai; afjalau pirna- 
patram Anayati, réta eva ’syam praj4am dadhati, 
prajaya hi manusyah pirndh; mtikham vimrste, 
avabhrthasyai ’va raipdm krtv6 ‘ttisthati [4]. 


[This chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the rite that consists in 
loosening the cord with which the Sacrificer’s 
wife has been girded (cf. 3.3.3.a-c). According 
to Apastamba, this rite takes place after the 
libation to Sarasvati, 
yajus ceremony. 


but before the samzsta- 
After the loosening of the cord, 
the Hotar pours water into the joined and hol- 


lowed hands of the Sacrificer’s wife. 


(a) Verily 


according to each deity, is separated from the 


he who performs the sacrifice not 


deities; he becomes worse; (but) he who (per- 


forms the sacrifice) according to each deity, is 
not the deities; he becomes 
Verily the bond (that binds the Sacri- 
ficer’s wife) is (the bond) of Varuna. He (the 
Adhvaryu, speaking for the Sacrificer’s wife, 
says: “I loosen this bond of Varuna [which 
Savitar the bound (By 
saying that) it is indeed from the bond of Varuna 
that he liberates her. (And by the fact that he 
utters that formula, in which the names of the 


separated 
better. 


{rom 


benevolent has 


PS. £.890.g 
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two deities Varuna and Savitar are mentioned, 
the Adhvaryu,) being impelled by Savitar, (per- 
forms the sacrifice) according to each deity. 
(And consequently) he (the Sacrificer, for whom 
the Adhvaryu performs the sacrifice,) is not sep- 
arated from the deities; he becomes better. 

(6) (And) he (the Adhvaryu, speaking for the 
Sacrificer’s wife,) says: ‘‘And, in the home of 
the creator, in the place of good action, —’’™! 
Verily the creator is Agni. (And) the place of 
good action is holy work. (Consequently) it is 
Agni, the creator, who puts her (the Sacrificer’s 
wife) in the holy work, in the place of good 
action.— (Speaking for her) he (the Adhvaryu) 

‘| make a soft couch for me with my 
husband.’ (Thus she says, by the intermis- 
sion of the Adhvaryu,) for the non-separation, 
for the union, of herself and the Sacrificer.!%— 
(Speaking for her) he (the Adhvaryu) says: 
“With life, with offspring [, O Agni, with vital 
power, again, as wife with my husband I am 
united. United is the spirit with my body ].’"!"4 
(Speaking for her,) he says that as a prayer over 
the full vessel (of water) (that has been prepared 
for the performance of the rite). Finally (he 
recites) an Anustubh stanza (i.e.: the last for- 
mula isan Anustubh stanza). Verily this metre, 
which is four-footed (since it has four pddas), is 
(because of that) firmly established on the full 


Says: 


11TS. ibidem 
112 TS 
43 The interpretation of this sentence is difficult because 
the text is not well established 


ibidem. 


The reading of the 
Anandaérama edition is Gtmdnas ca ydjamanasya cainatyai 
samtvd ya The reading of the edition of the Bibliotheca 
Indica is the same with the exception of santv@ya instead 
of samtva ya rhe reading of Sayana, in his commentary, 
is the same with the exception of Santvéya instead of 
santvaya.—dndtyai seems impossible. If, instead of dnd- 
tyat, we should read dnGrtyai and should accept the reading 
of Sayana Santvéya (= Samtvéaya), we might translate: 
“for the painlessness, for the happiness, of myself and the 
Sacrificer."’ But, according to the Vaidika-Padanukra- 
makofa of Visvabandhu Sastri (the Brahmanas and the 
Aranyakas), we should read dndttyai and samtvaya, and 
dnatti, being analyzed: dn-d-tti, should be considered as 
derived from the root dd ‘‘to divide,” “‘to separate.” If 
we accept that reading, we may translate: “for the non- 
separation, for the union, of myself and the Sacrificer.”’ 
In the context, that would certainly be better than “for 
the painlessness, for the happiness. .’ The word 
samtvd is a hapax legomenon, but it probably means 
“union”; and if samtvd means “union,”’ it is probable that 
the preceding word is a synonym of “union.”” On the 
other hand, dn-4-tti, meaning ‘“‘non-division,"’ ‘‘non-separa- 
tion,” is quite possible; but it is also a hapax legomenon, 
and consequently its meaning, as well as its derivation, is 
uncertain. 

u¢TS. 1.1.10.h. 
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vessel of the Sacrificer’s wife. (Speaking for 
her) he (the Adhvaryu) says: ‘‘May I be firmly 
established in this world.’’ (Consequently) she 
is firmly established in this world. And verily 
the Anustubh is voice; (and) voice is copulation ; 
(and) water is seed, (and) procreation. (Con- 
sequently, inasmuch as this Anustubh stanza is 
recited while water is poured by the Hotar in 
the joined and hollowed hands of the Sacrificer’s 
wife, who holds the cord with which she had 
been girded and which has just been loosened,)— 
because of that copulation, he (the god of rain), 
flashing and thundering, sheds rain, emitting the 
seed, and procreating offspring.'® 

(c) Verily the unbinding of that which, in the 
sacrifice, is bound with a sacred formula, is 
(effected) with asacred formula. (Consequently, 
the cord with which the Sacrificer’s wife has been 
girded with a sacred formula, must be loosened 
with a sacred formula.) (On the other hand,) 
appeasement (of the pain possibly caused by the 
cord) is effected by water. The cord now has 
been loosened with a sacred formula. Having 
taken it (in her hands), the Sacrificer’s wife, along 
with that, takes hold of the water, for appease- 
ment. He (the Hotar) pours out into her joined 
and hollowed hands the full vessel (of water). 


It is seed and offspring that (doing so) he puts 


inher. For it is by offspring that man is (made) 
complete. Having thus made an imitation of 
the final bath of purification, she stands up. 


3.3.11 


(a) parives6é v4 esA vanaspatinam, yad upave- 
sah; y4 evam véda, vindate parivestéram ; tam 
utkaré, yam dev4 manusyésu, upavesdm adha- 
rayan, yé asmad dApacetasah, tan asmabhyam 
ihA "kuru, tpavesé6 'paviddhi nah [1], prajam 
puistim Atho dhanam, dvipado na§s cAtuspadah, 
dhruvan A4napagan kurv iti purastat pratyafcam 
pagihati; tasmat purdstat pratyaficah Sidra 
Avasyanti; sthavimata tpagihati, 4prativadina 
evai ’nan kurute. 

(6) dhfstir va upavesdh; Sucd rt6 vajro brah- 
mana samsSitah ; y6 ’pavesé Sik, s4 ’mtim rechatu 


116 Originally the formulas of TS. 1.1.10.g and h were 
certainly recited by the Sacrificer’s wife. If we consider, 
however, that savit/prasiitah is a nominative masculine, 
and that the subject of varunapasad evdi 'ndm muiicati 
apparently cannot be patni understood, it seems certain 
that, in the opinion of the author of the Brahmana, these 
formulas were to be recited not by the Sacrificer’s wife 
herself, but by a priest (probably the Adhvaryu) speaking 
for her. 
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yam dvisma iti [2]; Atha ’smai namagthya 
praharati, nir amtim nuda ékasah, sapatno yah 
prtanyati; nirbadhyéna havisa, indra enam pa- 
raSarit ; ihi tisrah paravatah, ihi pdfica jAnam Ati, 
ihf tisré ’ti rocan4, yavat sfiryo dsad divi; para- 
mam tva paravatam [3], fndro nayatu vrtrah4, 
yato na ptnar 4yasi, Sa$vatibhyah samabhya iti. 

(c) trivfd vA esa vajro brahmana sdmSitah; 
$ucai ‘v4i ’nam viddhvd, ebhyé lokébhyo nir- 
nudya, vajrena brahmana strnute; hatd ’sdv 
avadhisma ’mitim ity aha stftyai; yam dvisyat 
tam dhyayet, Sucai ’vai ’nam arpayati [4 ]. 


[This chapter contains ritual and theological 
explanations referring to the following rite: the 
Adhvaryu hides the poking-stick in the utkara 
(i.e. the heap of rubbish that lies on the north 
side of the sacrificial ground). This rite takes 
place after the samistayajus ceremony. | 


(a) Verily the poking-stick (which is made of 
a branch of the pd/dSa tree) is (i.e. symbolizes) 
the service of the trees (at the sacrifice) (for it 
represents the trees). He who thus knows ob- 
tains a servant. (The Adhvaryu says:) ‘Thou, 
the poking-stick, whom the gods have estab- 
lished among men, do thou bring hither those 
who are averse to us. O poking-stick, do thou 
perform service to us. Do thou cause offspring, 
prosperity and wealth, the two-footed ones (i.e. 
men) and the four-footed ones (i.e. cattle) to stay 
with us and not depart.’”’ With these words he 
(the Adhvaryu) hides it (i.e. the poking-stick) 
in the utkara from in front (i.e. from the east) 
towards the west. That is the reason why the 
Siidras (the servants) take their standing place 
in front (of their master), facing (him). He 
hides it (i.e. the poking-stick) with the thick end 
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(first). (By doing so) he makes them (i.e. the 
Siidras) not contradicting (i.e. submissive). 

(6) Bold, indeed, is the poking-stick. Having 
been afflicted by the heat (the pain caused by 
the fire), it is a thunderbolt sharpened by the 
sacred formula. (If the Sacrificer wants to harm 
his enemy, the Adhvaryu, speaking for the Sac- 
rificer, should say :) ‘‘Let that heat (that pain) 
which is in the poking-stick, go to that so and so 
whom we hate.’”’” And naming that so and so 
(i.e. replacing the words so and so by the name 
of the Sacrificer’s enemy) he (the Adhvaryu) 
throws (that heat which is in the poking-stick) 
at that one (i.e. the Sacrificer’s enemy). He 
says: “I expel that so and so from his home, the 
rival who fights us. By means of the oblation 
that has the power to expel, Indra has crushed 
him. 
the five peoples; go away beyond the three lumi- 
nous spheres,—so long as the sun will be in the 
sky.—Let Indra, the slayer of Vrtra, lead thee 
to the farthest distance, from which thou shalt 
not come back, for endless years.’"!'® 

(c) Verily, this thunderbolt, which has been 
sharpened by the sacred formula, is threefold. 
(Consequently, by uttering that formula,) he 
(the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) having 
affected that one (i.e. the Sacrificer’s enemy) 
with pain, expels him from these (three) worlds, 
and overthrows him by means of that thunder- 
bolt, by means of that sacred formula. ‘That 
so and so has been slain; we have slain that so 
and so.”” Thus he says in order to overthrow 
him. (And saying that,) he should think of him 
whom he (the Sacrificer) hates. (And by saying 
that) he (the Adhvaryu) gives him pain. 


Go to the three distances ; go away beyond 


16 Cf, Atharva Veda 6.75. 


POSTSCRIPT 


In a private letter Professor Edgerton has drawn my attention to some misprints and mistakes 
in my paper: The Full-Moon and New-Moon Sacrifices in the Taittiriya-Brahmana (First Part) 


(Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 102 (2): 


216-243, 1957). 


The following misprints and mistakes should be corrected : 


col. a, line 3: 
col. a, line 42: 
, col. b, line 31: 


col. b, line a 


Srésthamaya; corr.: 
vitasthé; corr.: vitasté. 
pusd; corr.: pis. 


Srésthatamaya. 


The translation of réksasdm dpahatyai has been omitted and should be added : 


(Thus he says) in order to ward off the Raksases. 


col. a, line Corr.: He says: 
mandré is not a vocative. 


col. a, line 10: cathurtdm; corr. : 


caturthdm. 


“(Be united,) delightful, for the acquisition of wealth.”’ 
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.b, line 19: The translation of guptyai has been omitted and should be added: (Thus 
he says) for protection. 
. b, line 41: The Raksases attacked the sacrifice. Corr.: The Raksases penetrated into 
the sacrifice. 
i, line 44: paravatir; corr.: parvatir. 
. b, line 23: over these (grains) ; corr. : over this (earth). 
. a, footnote, line 6: mfyate; corr. : mriydte. 
a, line 20: kydm no; corr.: kydn no.—kydn = kyat = kiyat. 
. a, line 11: What will you give to us? Corr.: How much will you give to us? 
.b, line 19: he drives away the Raksases. Corr.: he drives away the Raksases from 
the sacrifice. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION OF TAIT.-BR. 3.2 


3.2.3.f (p. 225): 
“May this not hurt thee.’’-—Professor Edger- “He (the Adhvaryu) asks (the man who has 
ton objects to this translation of the formula milked the cow).’”’—As it has just been said that 
the Adhvaryu remains silent (at the time of 
milking), and as it is later said that he breaks 
silence by saying: “Do milk an abundant obla- 
tion for Indra,” Professor Edgerton suggests 
to maintain my translation for the following that it is not the 
reasons. md ’’sthad may be for md dsthdd but or the 
may be also for md dsthdd. Caland translated: 
“Nicht treffe dieser dich.”’ 


late fe. It 


si te ma "’sthdd because he does not find any 
evidence that d-sthé may mean “to hurt,”’ and 
he thinks that Keith’s translation ‘‘that (knot) 
shall mount me”’ is much more likely. | want 


» Adhvaryu, but the Sacrificer 
Agnidhra, who asks the milker. There 
is no doubt, however, that, according to Sayana’s 
Keith did not trans- commentary on Tait.-Br. 3.7.4.16 and 


according 
is true that d-sthd means “‘to mount, 


to Rudradatta’s commentary on Ap. 1.13.3, it is 
to ascend, to step into’; but I think that ‘‘to the Adhvaryu who asks the milker. I think 
befall, to fall upon, to hurt” is a secondary that the words addressed to the milker by the 
meaning. According to BR, dsthitam means 


Adhvaryu on this occasion were not considered 


‘was krank ist”? (cf. AV. 6.14.1), and Whitney 
translated tena te mrjma dsthitam (AV. 4.17.8) 
“with it we wipe off what has befallen thee.’’ 
Furthermore, according to BR, the causative of a — 

“ 0 5 . 3.2.5.d. (p.. 237, eol. by: 
d-sthd means ““Jemandem (gen.) Etwas antun. 


as profane, and that consequently, according to 
the ritual rule, the Adhvaryu, by uttering them, 
was not breaking the vdgyamana. 


Cf. RV. 1.162.20: md svddhitis tanvd 4 tisthipat 


“He makes the injunction.’’-—This translation 
of purorticam karoti is too free. ‘‘He pronounces 
the puroruc formula’ would be better. In this 
case, however, the puroruc formula “Do ye bake 


it without burning it”’ is an injunction. 


te: **Nicht soll das Beil deinem Kérper dauernden 
Schaden tun” (Geldner). Cf. Sat.-Br. 3.8.2.8: 


tad yat krurikurvanti, yad dsthadpayanti 


“Thus wherever they wound it, wherever they 


hurt it .. (£ggeling). I think that it is very 
‘hase ; 3.2.8.e (p. 237, col. b, line 42) : 
probable that d-tisthati sometimes had the same : 


secondary meaning as the causative. Cf. the “and the ashes are (i.e. represent) his off- 


spring and his cattle.’-—purisa means “rubble, 
loose earth,”’ but, according to the context, the 
word here certainly designates the ashes with 
which the Adhvaryu covers the cake, which rep- 
resents the Sacrificer. 


meaning of the participle d-sthitam. On the 
other hand, the explanation of the Brahmana, 
dhinisdyai, seems to indicate that the author of 
the Brahmana understood the md of the formula 
in the sense of the negative particle. 
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